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school superintendents vary their responses according to the 
characteristics of a crisis. A questionnaire was developed^ 
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in Rhode Island. The resulting data were analyzed and Pearson 
product-moment correlations were calculated for each set of 
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of a crisis and administrators' responses. Seven subhypotheses were 
investigated to test the validity of the major hypothesis. Since six 
of the seven subhypotheses were supported by the data at the .05 
level or better^ the author concludes that the major hypothesis was^ 
supported by the investigation. (JG) 
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CHAPTSH I 

. INTRODUCTIOiV 

In paralleling the growth and complexity of organi- 
zations in society, , there has bean an expansion of the duties 
and responsibilities, of administrators in these organizations 
The chief afiministrator is sometimes responsible for decision 
that ultimately^ might mean his o-.vn and/or the organization's 
succ*ess or failure. These periods of critical decision- 
making are situations that involve crisis. These crisis 
situations have becoine a m.ajor concern of administrators and 
involve scientific management approaches. Therefore, the 
tasks ih^crisis management require very special professional 
as wffll as personal characteristics of administrators. These 
professional and personal characteristics determine the be-, 
■havior of the administrator in the crisis .as well as the 
outcome of the crisis-,, ^ , • « 

This is especially true of educational administrators 
who are faced with crisis. They have a particularly important 
function because it is through their leadership that youth ■ 
will become more socialized aiid educated.' Educational ad- 
ministrators must have skills founded in_ scientific as well ^ 
as behavioral management. Although there are a variety of 
educational, administrators to meet the needs of students at 



all levels, the ^s^^perpii'-^n^rit of schools is the prime .educa- 
tional leadsp-iii the school system. He is the prime manager 
^jtcjiihom most all other individuals are ultimately responsible)^ 
The present study relates to^ crisis situaM-bns and. 
the supe^rintendent • s response to s\xch. spSxXaXions . Crisis 
management has bec.ome a dai.j.y task for the superintendent' of 
school's and-invQlvep a variety oi; areas that concern admini;s»- 
tering ^programs within the school System. A crisis is.' usually 
an occurrence that seems to 'come about unexpectedly and causes 
the .superintendent to devote a great deal of time .toward its . 
solutioyh. Very o^ten, crisis involved opposition io the sup- 
erintenaent's plan or standards. Many superintendents are 
placed in the position of crisis without being prepared for 
it,, and some try to ignore ^a crisis, which is almost iiuDos- 
sible . 

The history^ of crisis administration can be traced 
to the growth of* business, the' principle , of competition and 
the free enterprise system. In education, the history of 
crisis began when social issues became the concern of college 
"fend university students. These influences of society gradu- 
ally extended to the secondary and elementary schools. Stu- 
dents and faculty were aware and influenced by such things 
as the Vietnam War, racism, drugs, and women's* rights. Pres- 
sure groups came to the surface demanding that.. ^aducat ion and 
educators change and participate in t-lfe' solution of these 
social problems. For example,, the students at the university 
level sought a relevant university sensitive to their problems. 

I ±0 



This v/£S exhititsci by ^'che organisation of such groups as the 
Students ior a Beri'.ocratic Socie-oy (S.D.S.). . 

The momentum, 'then, for b, society in crisis was evi- 

■ , , ■! 

dent and education as a part of that society could not avoid 
such crisis nor could educational* administrators . The pattei-n 
of occupying buildings had. been established -in several schools 
beginning with* the Berkeley Free Speech Movement at the Upi- 
versity ox California at Berkeley in 196^. After Berkeley 
one of the most well-known, rebellions was at Columbia in the 
spring of X968 vyhen students, occupied five university build- . 
ings for a week and caused the university to suspend normaL^ 
operations for the remainder of the semester. The charac- ' 
teristics that the rebellions since Columbia have had in 
common are: occupation of buildings;,' the involvement cf 
cummuni-cy people., fighting police, and reluctance to nego- 
tiate. 

The prisis that began as a reaction tc^ societal prob- 
lems were thought to be an interruption of the educational 
process. Some administrators felt that the schools were be- 
ing used by special interest groups to achieve their goals* 
Hov/ever, it was the students and faculties themselves who 
v/ere developing special interests? and "the disruption" was 
really a^ "reaction" to society's representative, -the school 
administration. 

In response to th^cse changes, the school administrator 
at all levels had to change. He no,w assumed the position of 
a "change agent" and "facilitator." His position called for 

[11 . " 



th3 usual amount of p:dperv;or>, owt /xt now involved de^Velcrdnr 

/ 

programs thai: Involved vital issi;'6s concerning human beings 
v/ho had to meet /the problems pf'^ociety.- It also mearxC that 
the administrator had to develop new methods to handle crises 
that mig?it occur. Also, t})^se nev/ methods providecl for crises 

which were concerned with' a variety of the aspects of the ad- 

/ 

ministrative position whlQh he held. 

In 'summary, ^'ducation has fa(^ed crisis much like other 
social institutions'^. It v/as^ brought into schools by people.. 

The emphasis placed on crisis was more evident v/hen student 

/ ' ' \ 

disruptions occurred, but other forms of crisis were soon to 

occur in school administration. The school administrator i^ 
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now av/are/of crisis in the many facets of his positidn. Al- 
though 'these ^crises' are often vel-y different, ^they da ha^* 
some^common aspects which can be considered. It is impor- 
•^nt to view the administrator in the light of the new crises 
v/hich he must face. ... 

Statement -of the Problem 

The problem to which this study was directed is viewed 
from two perspectives or levels, one general and one specific. 
The general problem itself is multi-faceted, and several of 
these facets are related to the present research^. This sec- 
tioji outlines the general problems which this study addressed, 
and focuses on the specific problem of observing superinten- 
dent response to these -crises • ' 

I iz 



While the^ present study dio-^not attempt to^ develop a. 
plan to solve edulational -crises , it used four descriptions 
of crises to f orm \a basis for analyzing crisis , behavior . The 
question of whethel crisis could be planned for or whether 
y various. prescriptions can be made tO' solve crises in eduoa- 
\^ tion is beyond the scope of this study. ' As, the .tpirni wns d^- - 
'\ fined, .ho/zever, crisis management relates to sonie method or 
. ^ solutions to critical educational problems. j 

• .A more specific proble'm for the study v/as the need to 
'^^ establish realistic crisis situations in order to analyze 
superintendent behavior. ■ This was necessary in order to 
provide' a context .for the research and to study possible 
linKs ^ith related research in non-ediicational settings* 
Also, t^|ie revie-w of the literature provided the necessary, 
connections to crisis behavior and management in education. 

"The specific problem to which this study was directed 
was- the empirical determination of the relationships betv/een 
characteristics "of crisis and school administrators' reac- 
tion. The work of Rodriguez on crisis „managem"ent indicated 
- tiiat some relationships exist betv/een characteristics of 

crisis 3Jid school administrators' reaction. 

/ 

* ^ The general problem of characteristics of crisis and 

. factors determining administrator response in crisis situations 



1 

. John H. RodKiguea, "Superintendent Behavior in 
Crisis Situations" (Ph. D. dissertation, Claremont Graduate 
School, 1973), pp. 72-78.V — 
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were iriVestigated in this study. The descript.i©ns of crisis 
were prepared to place emph£.sis upon- certain Characteristics 
Of crisis and ;go provide for measurement of superintendent 
\response* 

Purpose of the Study 
The basic objective of this study was to establish 

f 

f » 

relationships aT?out school , adininistrators ' behavior in;-ie?5>sis 
management as it relates /to the various -char act ems t^s em- 
phasized an Tour crisis ^situations.. This ob jectivSv^feo in- 
cites drawing some impijications about the relationships 
that are established concerning the behavior of school sup- 
■ erintendents . The objective is ^to' generate some specific 
principles to describe crisis, iiianagement in educational ad- 
ministration. At this time., few such- principles exist to ' 
guide the educational administrator, nor are there many ' ^ * 
available in the management of crises "by the superintendent 
of schools.- Also, it ''is intended that the -principles gener- 
ated here will serve to guide future research in more ex- \ 

perimental studies 1;o be done in the future.' 

■ ^ ^ - ^. / -i •.• ■ . 
A cdrollary objective is to add '^to^ the existing 

meager research and literature pertaiiiing to. crisis situa- 
tions in education. Although there has (been much written 
a'bout many types of crises-^ involving many other fields of 
study, there has been very little written which directly 
pertains to education. The literature oh crisis includes 
much about hov; it is defined in relation to a particular 

■ f \- 14 



histor-ical evenc or In other con"G.exts of adirinistration. 
There is very little '.vritten about erislfs in education. 
Most of the literature in education -on crisis concerns stu- 
dent disruptions or general problem-solving, techniques which 
are not pertinent to the present study. There is also little 
attempt in the literature to define crisis for school super- 
intendents or to view and describe the characteristics of 
crises. / 

. The present research .was directed to the major hy- 
'pothesis that there are significant- relationships between 
the characteristics of crises"^.d administrative response to 
those 'crises. Also, the follovslng^&pecif ic^^ 
were established, based on a review of' previous research 
relating to crisis management; 

• * (1) There are statistically significant relation- 
, ships between the amount of time perceived 
available by superintendents to solve 'crisis 
and the degree to which they would contract 
authoi^ity, . , - 

(2) There are statistica1Liy--sigiiif icant^elation- 
ships Ibetv/een the- amoiint of stress perceived 
by superintendents and the degree to which 
they use other resources. 

■ ■■ . f. 15 
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C3) a'here arc 3tatist3?cal?i.y "significant relation- 
ships betv;een t]ie amount of uncertainty psr- 
-ceived by superintendents and the degree to * 
which stress is. present. 

"\ {^ir) There are no statistically significant rela- 

tionships between the amoimt. of time per"- 
ceived by superintendents and the degree , 
that they comiDunicate . 

• \ 

(5) There are statistically significant relation- 
ships between the amount of stress perceived' 
by superintendents and the degree that they 
contract authority, 

(6) There are statistically * significant relation- 
ships betv/eeh the amount of uncertainty per-- 
ceived by superintendents and the degree to 
which they contract authority. 

(7) There are statistically significant relation- 
ships between the amount of seriousness per- 
ceived by superintendents and the degree of 
stress they experienced. 

The above sub-hypotheses were tested by using appropriate 
correlational analyses at the .05 significance level. 

.16 
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Perspective for t he. Study 

Because crisis in education pertains to a variety' of 
individuals and situations, it v/as necessary: (l) to select 
a framework which specified the type of crisis to be con- 
sidered, (2) to determine common characteristics of crisis, 
(3) to relate educational 'crisis to those found in other 
fields, and {^y to consider the implications of the findings 
for the locality in which the study was conducted as well as 
to relate these implications to other settings, 

The present study concerns educational administration. 
This includes all levels of school administration ' from gi'am- 
marl school to the .graduate level. This' study may be related 
to "all levels, but its primary concern is with the administra- 
tion of elementary and secondary schools diAring periods or 
'Situations involving crisis. The literature selected and re- 
search undertaken was approached with this as \the major con- 
•cern. Also,. crisis management was considered from the view- 
point 'Of the educator who faces crisis in real situations as 
part of his job. More specifically, it is the administrator's 
view of crisis and his behavior in such situations that is of 
prime importance to this study. ^ The literature and research 
is viewed to complement the responses given by administrators 
and to the crisis situations .presented". 

The focus on the aaministrator in education had to 
be narrowed. There are many administrators in the field of 

' .i'.17- 
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ed-ucation^. These ad]i)inistra*Lor^\l-iave a variety of experi- 
ences and training, and' many have ^to deal with crises in 
varying degrees. ^At the elementary and secondary level, the 

" adininistrator who is at the top .of the administrative hier- 
archy is the school superintendent. Ke is faced v/ith seri- 
ous crises more frequently than other administrators. There- 
fore, the superintendent of schools was chosen as the adminis 
trative type for the study. 

The perspective for this study included an analysis 
of the crises that superintendents have to face. -A classifi- 
(^ation into areas of' crisis such as curriculum crisis, per- 
^sbnnel crisis, and student-related crisis was needed in order 
ta observe superintendent behavior when these crises situa- . 
tikns occurred^ The study considered the behavior of super- 

^.i^ntjend'ents in describing crisis management, but it was cut- 
sidp the sdfope of the present research to establish prescrip- 
tic^s for administrators to follow^ in. cr^isis situations. ^jy^ 

Crisis management was viewed froiii the perspective 
that -it is one of the duties and responsiWlities of the 
superintendent, Crisis v/as viewed as something which cannot 
be avoided by the superintendent and a facjet of hi^ position 

that has become part of his duti^.s. Alsoul in .relation to 

crisis, the corollary that superintendents must possess per- 

^ \ ^ 

sonal traits which allow them to mkintain their composure 

during crisis situat^'ons was^ evident as part of this per- 
spective.^ ' ' * - ] 
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Crisis was divided into areas involving such topics 
as cm-riculum, student disruptioh , personnel, and school- 
oorcmittes relations. Descriptions of crises were constructed 
with the intention of emphasizing their characteristics. 
•These characteristics were v/ritten from the perspective of 
."placing the superintendent in a position in which he would 
have to respond to xhe crisis based upon the circumstances 
given. The intentional emphasis on certain aspects of the 
crisis in each of the' crisis situations provided resp'gnses 
and behavior measurements of superintendents in Rhode Island 
related to specific characteristics ' of the crisis or its - 
context. 

Definitions 

Administrators > This term refers to all those in any field 
who hold positions of leadership and/or authority. More spe^ 
cifically in this study, it relates to the educational admin- 
istrator who is responsible ^t various levels of education 
for students. Usually, fhese administrators in the field of 
education have had some training and very definitely have de- 
veloped some expertise in the field. Most states have certi- 
fication requirements to maintain -high -standards in education, 
and school administrators are. not excluded from these require- 
ments . 

Administ rator Response . This reefers to actions on the part 
of the 'administrator which involve the decision-making pro- 
cess. These actions often result in consequences 4;hat are 

r 19 



the result of positive cr negative decisions. It is these I 
responses that reveal' the administrator as a change agent as 
well as a stabilizer. In this research, an administrator's 
response was measured in relation to various- characteristics 
of crisis. The responses that were measured are contracting 
authority, fragmenting of communication, resources used, 'and 
power employed to influence those involved in the sp^jpific 
crisis. The research measured the relationship between these 
reactions and a specified set of characteristics of. crisis. 

C risis . This refers to problems which are hot planned and 
cause the administrator to set aside v/hat he v/as working on 
befpre the prpblem occurred. These administrative problems 
are, often positive in that they cause th;^ aclministrator to • 
change the organization's standards t a ^meeib ''immediate goals,, 
often forgetting long-range goals/ *TtVis a series of events 
which energizes the organization, causes a response to a de- 

i 

•1 

mand., and invokes the decision process." Crisis has char- 
acteristics that are common to all such situafiqns. Some of 
these characteristics include time limitations, stress, de- 
mand for a decision, ujicertainty^in relation to the outcome, 
degree of community involvement, and modification of organi- 
zational standards. 

Superintendent of Schools . This term refers to superinten- 
dents in Rhode Island. Therfe are a total of thirty-nine 
superintendents. Each superintendent is the educational 

' ^ Ibid. , p. 15. 
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adm3.nistratoj* re3pcnsibj.o for toc? school system in their city 
cr town. T-hey are all certified by the state \f Rhod^^-^isi^iTcC 
which requires a master's degree or thirty-six (36) semester 
hours of approved study beyond the b'achelcr's degree* from an 
institution appr^oved by the Rhode Island State Board of Regents 
Also, all have had five years successful teaching experience, 
two of which were as principal, supervisor, director, or 
other positions of similar rank and responsibility. The po- 
sition of superintendent often requires individuals with busi- 
ness skills along with experience in personnel maiiagement, in- 
structional management, and oommimity relations* 

Orp:ani2;ation Si;anQardS t This term relates to superinten- 
dents^ responses to crises and c^.onoerns superintendent ac- 
tion v/hich results in the modification of the structure of 
the school system 'and/or the procedures employed. The con- 
sequences of change in organization standards is important 

'I 

when considering the influence of decisions made by the sup- 
erintendent in crisis. 

Crisis Decisions . This concerns decision making in crisis 

management. These decisions are ones which are more diffi- 

* 

cult because of time limitations, stress, community pressures, 
and other crisis-related pressures that are common %o these 
situations in education. ; - 



r 

• The topic of crisis in,anag-.3m6nt in education involves 
a fe\y components with which the present study couid and did 
not deal. First, this study did not attempt to- consider 
other influences on crisis manage,ment such as: (.1) the 
personal characteristics and backgroiind of the superinten- 
dent, (2) the effect of the medik, or (3) fimding limitations. 
These other aspects of crisis iVi education are areas that 
future research might explore. That the above influences 
have an important role in crisis, and particular 1^-n the 
outcome of crisis situations, appears to be a reasonable 
hyp-othesis. • ■ 

Second,, the present study did not approach the area 
of- superintendent training. Although superintendents are 
trained in a variety of- ways, most have taken courses in edu- 
cational administration and have had some prior experience. - 
in school administration.' Some may have had the opportunity 
of being an intern with a superi^itendent , Also, m,ost of the ' 
traiihing is basically conducted by individuals without experi- 
ence in solving the educatiortal crises that the" -superintendent 
mu^t face. This area probably has some relationship to how 
superintendents respond to crisis. The present^tudy is 
based upon the' superintendent 'and his response to crisis, but 
it ^does not consider the superintendent's "educational back- 
ground or .experiences prior to the super intendency. This 
v/as done because the <study was not on 5uperintl.iidents ; it • 
was on ori.ois management. 



, Third, the j^rssenx study did not include administrar 
tors from various levels to see_ i.f they respond to the vari- 
ous characteristics of ci^sis differently than superintendents. 
This is an interesting but future stage in this area of re- 
seai^ch. Also, introducing adminisxrators from various levels . 
into the study would reduce its validity because of wide'dif- 

< 

ference in the types of crises faced by various school admin- 
dstrators.' ' ' 

''^ The above components, in summary, were not included 

in the' present study. They seem worthwhile but were just 
beyond the' scope of the present research. . 'In addition', the 
present study has the following limitations! 

.(1) The use of a que?;tioiiiiaire to 'assess responses 
to crisis situations is artificial and may \ 
not measure hov/ the supe'rintendent would 
respond to real life situations. Since 
this study is addres^sed to identifying 
hypotheses for more empirical situatiybns, 
this limitation is not seribus^. 

(2) This study was limited to superintendents in 
Rhode, Island, and the generalizability of the 
results of the study are strictly limited ^ 
to that population. To the degree that' 
the population of Rhode Island superinten- 
dents is similar to those in other states, 
the findings of this study may apply. 

' ^3 
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Very .little prsvio^as research has been 
conducted in this area, and this factor i 
'poses some limitation on this present ef- 
•fort. Most of the research and literature 
had to be "translated" into educational 
terminology and philosophy. 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

: _ The review of the literature for this study focused 
predominantly upor^' crisis situations in education and admin- 
istrators' respopses to crises that they experienced as part 
of their job. Also, it v/as concerned with the characteris- 
tics of crisis in relation to the field of education and how 
these characteristics might influence decisions by school 
administrators during periods of crisis. A thorough search ^ 
pf the literature was accomplished through several sources: 
:y periodicals and texts; (2) DATRIX, a compiiterized re- 

trieval system for identifying relevant doctoral disserta- 
_tion; (3) several computerized searches of the ERIC system; 
and (r^^h^p. review of Current Index to Jour nals in Kd nn a t. i nn 
a summary of j.ournal articles. Time span for the literat/dre 
search was from I95O tb the present with major emphasis/Ve- 
ing placed on information available from 1965 to the present. 

Crisis is defined in a variety of contexts . , It is 
discusse"d in terms of escalation of war a^d forei^ policy 
by Ole R. Kolsti. He views crisis from the response made 
by individuals or groups to such situations. The stress is 
placed specifically upon national "leaders , and the context is 
the international scene. Holsti defines crisis, then, as 
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"a situation of unanticipateva threat to important values 'and 
restricted decision; ti^e* " 

James Gavinf claims thax America itself is in crisis. 
- -.Cri^sis for Gavin , is America's confrontation with the scien- 
tific revolution which has resulted in such problems as pol- 
Nlution and over-ponulation. He' claims that this crisis is a 
^iirprise as a result of the knov/ledge gap that exists between 
/the reality ,of the world and Y/hat we believe it to be. In 
support of Gavin's definition, Daniel Call'ahan presents the 
thesis that the' era of technology in America produced 
many good outcomes at a price which created many new- evils. 
He cites population and genetics as problems generated by 
• America's advanced technology , ^ / 

In the context of econom.J.'cs , John Kenneth' Galbraith 
defines crisis in terms of the planning system aad the indi- 
viduaQ . The crisis revolves around. the difference in their 
purpose. The neoclassical model is the point of crisis in 
economics, for Galbraith. H&. lists complaints concerning the 
modern economy which are part of this crisis. Some of these 
are: (1) irrational performance, (2) the distribution of in- 
come, (3) the lack of function of some- industry produoi;s , 
^ ,(4') the- economy's effect on the' environment, (5) the unr6- 

\. pie R. Holsti, Crisis Escalation V/ar (.Montreal: 

\ McGill-Qu^en's University Press and Vail-Ballow Press, 1972), 

\ p. 8. i . 

■\ • 2' 

■■.\ ?ames V/. Gavin, Crisis Now (New Y.otk: Random House, 

\\ 1968), ppi 7-9. 
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■. spons?iveness of tha largti corporaxioii to the public will, (6) 
... the jtendencir toward iri|'lation, and (?) the growth between in- 
'dustries that cause o^jhers^ to be unable to supply what they 
require. ' - 

toward James defines .crisis in the context of the 
United States' judicial si^stem. He suggests that crisis has 
been brought about by the increase in tension and social and. 
technological change..^ Thi^ crisis has affected the courts • 
' as u'e'l-l as the persons invol'/ed, which inpludes judges, and 
th^ir ^decisions. Of particular mention aie. the decisions of 
the- Supreme Cour-U -It,.has forced desegr gation, eliminated 
prajrer from schools', reapportioned state legislatures, and 
protected the rights of men a.nd women accused of criminal 
acts. These are- the crises that the courts have had , to face 
in re'cent years. ' . . 

In summary, crisis may be defined as an occurrence 
Which' brings about change." This change may be positive or 
negktive and usually involves opposing ''groups . The term is 

§ defined to fit the particular topic of concern and very often 
leen the critical period of success or failure,. More spe- 
ally,_crisis may be defined in terms of its characteris- 
(1) stress, the amount of pressure th^t the' 'crisis 
places on those that are i^nvolved 5 (2) the brief -period of ' 



1 J 

'John Kenneth Salbrai_>h, E conomics and the Pub lic 
Purpose (Boston; Houghton MH"fl in Company, 1973) , pp. 3-38. ' 

2 '''^ ' ■ ^ 
Hov/ard James, Crisis i n th e Courts (l\'ew York: 

David McKay Co. , I968), p-. ix., ~ • 
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time during which a decision muqt te .nade snd all alterna- 
tives are v/eighed; (3) uncertainty in relation to the out.- 

come of events; (4) the \'imoiint of community or political - 

\^ 

invo].vement ; and (5) modification of organisational standards.. 

«? 

The identification of .specific definitions of crisis 
has occurred in the past tv/enty years. The principal invesr- 
tigations of cris'es haVe been in the areas of politics and - 
economics. 



Crises in ^^Educatio n 

\ 
\ 

Crisis in education can be defined in terms of the 
campus revolt-*^,.,.,^^ type of crisis involves rebellions and 
the taking of buildingl^^^c-s^ud^ involves the calling 

of the National Guard, and the open i30^fep^tation of the stu- 
dents, faculty, and administration. Crisis here is not 
merely a confrontation over demands) but it is" a shov/ of 
pov/er. 'ftistory. of thi^ . type ^bf^ crisis can be traced to the 
rebellion at Columbia •University in the spring of I968 when 
students occupied five University buildings for a week arfd 
caused the University to suspend normal operations for the 
remainder of the semester. Before Columbia, the pattern oS 
taking buildings had been established in several other, schools 
^b^ginning -with the University of California and the Berkeley 
Free Speech Movement. S^ince that time, each campus crisis 
has been seen as peculiar to the campus ^on which it occurred. 
The cause of campus crisis is that students are novTs^e^ 
a university v/hich is relevant -for themj t"hl&<..rel^vance is 

{' '28 



in relation to such social problems as poverty, human degra- 
dation, war, racism, and se:cism. Through a revolution on 

campus , the students feel th^at they can change ^the values ' 

1 * 

of the i-iniversity and society, 

'Bernard Iddings Bell defines crisis in terms of edu- 

' cational philosophy. He claims that' our educational system 
is defective in its understanding of man. He agrees with 

^ -John Dewey in that he feels education should be democratic. 
Crisis occurs when democracy does not exist and the community 
is no longer -of importance in education. As part of the crisis 

. in education, Bell points to the quality gaps in American edu- 
cation which occurred' after World War II when education, in 
the United States was opened to many students through the 
G.I. Bill. For Bell, this is v/her,e the crisis began because 

■a 

education was not ready to handle this large increase in popu- 

^ lation nor did it Have the variety of programs, curriculum, 

personnel, and other necessary educational tools. Educa- 

tion has matured and developed a variety of faults which we 

2 • ' 

now have to face. 

In relation to educational systems, Phillip Coombs 
-says that crisis has been caused by such things as a shbrtage 



2 

,See Joanne Grant, Confrontation on ^Campus (New York: 
The New American Library, Inc., 1969) > p. ix-xx; and The Cox 
Commission Report, C risis at Columbia (New York t Random .House , 
Inc. „ 1968) , «pp. ^-25: : . ^ 

2 " . ' 

Bernard Iddings Bell, Crisis in Education (New 

York: McGrav/-Hill Book Co., Inc., 19^9), pp. 2-5. 
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of everything but students, sie also states that educa-cional- 
systeir.s have learnad to overcome these crises and have learned 
to live v;ith them. He points tc the worldwide crisis in edu- . 
cation to be the difference between the educational system 
and its environment.^ \ 
For Charles. E. Silberman educational crisis is in the 
classroom. This crisis is not the fault of parents, teachers, 
administrators, or students—it is the fault of each one of - 
us. Everything .done in education should be questioned. 
^This^ does not mean that educators sh9uld not always be striv- 
ing to improve education. Silberman is concerned v/ith how 
educators act and teach as opposed to what they teach. Silb- 
erman views the student. as an individual with a rate of prog- 
ress and development that differs "from otiier students. Part 
of the crisis Si.lberman siiggests "is that educators do not 
realize this. Realizing that teachers, principals, and 
superintendents are caring people, Silberman believes <that 
they must think seriously about the consequences of crisis, 
and they must have strong ideas about the purpose of educa- 
tion.^ . 

^ Marcus Foster defines the role of the administra.t,or 
in relation to the urban educational crisis. This role is 

0 

now very different from the type that existed several years 

Phillip K. Coombs, The World Ed ucational Crisis 
A Systems Analysis (Kew York! Oxford University Press"^ 
1968), pp. 3-6. ' 

2 

Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in the C lassroo m • 
(New York: Random House, 1970), pp. vii-37". ^ 
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ago. yPhe adnyinis orator is 'oo\^ a change agent and muf^t be 
ready tp face crisis as it occurs. Foster "believes that. all 
our basic institutions, including the schools, are-caught-up^ 
in an endless crisis* -"To ignore this phenomenoji^and' of f er 
simple solutions is all part of this crisis^'i'^ He states that 
crisis response by administrators or teachers v/ill determine 
outcome. 'Also,. Foster, suggests that the peak of crisis some- 

c 

times provides jthe best ojpportunity for beginjiing to -set 
thi^rgs^^'^ight . . , * 

'Finally, the definition cf educational crisis is 
viewed by John H. Rodriguez by .focusing on superintendent 
behavior in response to a crisis situation. He defines 
crisis as a demand on an organi2;ation to respond or make 
a- decision accompanied by a determination on the part of 
decisj.on makers that a response is necessai^y. Rodriguez 
\studied those educational crises that the superintendent 
must face'^in his position as the head of the public school 
system. "He mentions that the demand for a response or de- 
cision interacts with the actual response, cuiminating 'in 
increased or decreased crisis. \ / 



. -^Marcus A. Poster, Making; S chools Work 'jphiladel- / 
phia: The Westminster Press, n.d.),'pp. 31-^1.. '> ' ' 

2 1 / 

John H. Rodriguez, "Superintendent Behavior in / 

Crisis Situations" (Ph, D. dissertation, Claremont G.r«aduate 

School, 1973). p. 2. \ J 
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CharactGristics of Cjrisj^g 

' Crises have' specific characteristics that can be used 
to identify them, dne . characteristic of a crisis is time. 
A crisis is often portrayed as ^something which occurs with- 
.out planning or is contrary to what has been planned. It 
allows little time for consideration of what response or ac-' 
tion should be followed. Leohard C. Hawes and David H. Smith 
have suggested that crises, occur as a temporary disruption of 
the system.. This disruption has a cause, a beginning, and 

ends, with change. The system remains stable un%il the next 

I 

disruption occurs. Crisis , /then , is an evolving event which. 
• goes through cycles -and/ occurs intermittently. The" serious- 
ness of the crisis is X^etermined partially/ by the length of 
time or duration and the airiiount of time available for response.'^ 

Superintendents' time is limited. "The hours of the 
day, the days pt the v/eek, and weeks of the year- are never / 
quite long enojagh__£or a School administrator."^ - Many super-' 
intenden'fs' consider time spent on' crisis as an interruption 
^-""bf their normal work routine or just not 'part of their job. 
•Generally, this does not' seem to be the cons ens lis-, of opinion 
in various texts on administrative theory which describe the 

Leonard C. Hawes and David H. Smith, "A Critique 
of Assumptions Underlying the Study of Communication in 
Conflict," The Quarterly Journal of Speech . December 1973, 
p . 4-25. f 

" Z ' • • ■ 

Frederick J. Moffitt, "He who budgets his time may 
end up with some to -waste," Nations Schools . Ap'ril I967, - 
p . 12 . , 
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school adintiiistraxor in the light of the problc-ms which occur 
iinexpectedly or which allow little time for a decision. 

A second characteristic o-f crises is stress.. It is 
closely related to time. Stre'ss is often looked upon as a 
hindrance, but the literature generally points out .that the 
chig/ school administrator must not only be comfortable with 
stress but enjoy it. However, Bertrom S. Brown suggests that 
"stress does seem to be uncomfortable for most administrators; 
but in small dos^s, it does little damage. It (sic) only 
jbecomes destructive when the stress goes beyond the adminis- 
jtrator's level of tolerance.""^ There has been little v/rit-"~ 
f ten in the literature pertaining to th^e superintendent's, 
ability to tolerate crisis. . ' 

William J. Gore has stated that stress is created 
by any event which opcurs in an organization. Action sought 
and denied will create' a form of behavior that may be de- . 
scribed as compensatory. Since the superintendent is con- 
stantly involved in actions, perhaps this is a source of 
his stress. Another application of a comraent made by Gore 
should be Considered s •» 

A new pattern of .activity, as in the ca^ of prob- 
lem formulation, generates considerable stress, be- 
cause of the potential threats and benefits" implicit 
in our open question. Even a heavily sanctioned 



^Bertrom S. Brown," "Stress," Today Vs Educ ation. 
September 1972, pp. ^^8-50. 



behayicr may rjroduce stress, for it is at best com- 
propise, sometimes an iinhappy compromise * 

The literature portrays the superintendent aL> the tar 
get for stress, and provides him v/ith the task of controlling 
such stress. Gore suggests that administrators 'must evaluate 
which stresses need their attention. He feels that in rela- 
tion to all stress., there should be some expectation that 
serves to categorize its intensity. Gore suggests that the 
following thre.e questions be posed by the administrator: 

(1) Does .the stress* influence the very character 
of the organization? 

(2) - Does the stress determine the final output 

of impact on the organisation? 

(3) ' ' How does this stress influence the role of 

the op2gafiisation in its institutional setting? 

Gore^s thoughts ma^ be applied to the stress that a superin- 
tendent must contend with in his position. 

The fact that crisis occurs without warning in most 
instances may be related to stress. The crisis usually is. " 
in opposition to goals which the superij^tendent has set." 
Gore provides a thorough ekplariation of-^tress and relate^s''' 
it to tension. This- has some interesting characteris4;ics 
that might be related to the superintehdentss* reactions .to 

William J. Gore, Admini s trat i ve De c i s i on-LIaking ? 
A Heuristic Model {New York.; John V/iley and Sons, Inc., 
196^*'), pp. 38-^0. 
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\crisis as well as -in the de.scrJ.ption of crisis it^lf . There 
j^s a relationship tirawii by Gore between stress and the deci- 
s^'on-making process. 

believes that stress can be accommodate'd by: 
(1) presenting-radical solutions to the crisis, (2) redefining 
a basic goal, (.3) vengence toward individuals or groups re- 
sponsible, and {4} blaming someone else iov the crisis. He 
also draws the following conclusions abo.v^t stress: 
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(1) It is a potent force within Hhe organization. 

(2) They are an ''o vert one of almost, all human ex- 
istenoe, but they are deter^hinative and con- 
trolling within the emotional .world that 
people construct for them.seives and within 

^. which they attempt to deal with their never- 
completely .socialised motives. 

■ (3) -Tensions function as a medium of exchange and 
make possible, the comparison of otherwise un- 
related pressures, goals, demands, attitudes, 
hopes," values, and expecta,tions . Since manv 
tensions are unarticulated, it is im.possible 
either to account for preferences that are 
formed or- to explain the process. 

. •I'be tension or stress network is seen as a 

r.^sponse mechanism paralleling and combining 
at some points with the "d^c.ision-makine- pro- 
. cess when the objects of activity cannot'be 
■- / I identified but some comu-noh response is nec- 

\ essary; it is an extension of the decision- 

making process when reasoned comparison is 
impossible, yet a choice between values must 
be made . * . > 

A third characteristic common to crisis is the demand 
for decision. It involves a threat "to high priority Values 
. of the organization and is unanticipated."^ Alvin W. Hoist 

•^Ibid, p. '47, ' . ■ ' 

2 ■ ■ ' 

, . ., f?^''^".^"^' Bridges, "Student Unrest and Crisis Decision- 
Making,' Admini strator's. Notebook 18 (December 969) • 1 
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points, out that the "influt^ncB^^^school administrators, uppn 
the educational cliiaate can ce attributed in part to their 

. decisions (or lack of, w^ich results, from the initial deci- 
sion to make decisions), and probably more direptly by their 
methods^of decision, making ^'"^ He goes further to suggest that, 
styles of decision-making can be plotted along a continuuia 
with one extreme being represented by "snap", decisions based 
upon feelings .or archaic information while .the other extreme 
is represented by the act of making a slightly delayed deci- 
sion only after critically and objectively considering the • 
reality of the crisis. Hoist suggests that where an adminis- 
trator falls on the continuum will , determine his style of 

leadership and- suggests that "snap" decisions are made by 

the more authoritarian type of adiainistrator . ^ 

. The literature shows_ evidence ^fchat decision-making 

reflects the inner beliefs and attitudes of the decision-maker. 

For example, Allport has noted: "If the administrator is 

clear in his mind concerning his value- orientation, if he 
■knows his major aims, decisions on specif ic - issues automati- 

cally follow. "-^ Combining this with what was described. by • 

c.^-n-iT+ ^^i'^iu '^o "?^\icational Climate, A Prime ResTDon- 
, siDility of the School Administrator," Educational Clim ate'. 
November 1973, p. I69. \ — : — '- ^-^ 

'^Ibid. . . ■ ■: . 

Gordon W. Allport, .Basic Considerations for i)iS.^-<r- 
chology of Per sogalitv, cited by Alvin W. Hoist, "Educational 
Climate A Prime. Responsibility of the School Administrator," 
i!.dueational C limatp, November x973, p. 169. 
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Kolst, the researcher can. see a dliTeranc$ in opinion in t^ie 
litcraturev aboux "the process of decisioji-nsaking and those at- 
tributes which affifect this„process. 

Gor;don^L. Lippitt and Warren H. Schmidt' analyse the 
process of decision-making and consider the aspect cf risk 
involved in making decisions. They state tliat: . "Management 
must decide how much risk to take in the light of two crite- 
ria: (1) the goals by v/hich achievement is to be measured-, 
'and (20 the odds against' success >^in reaching them."''" 

Warren Barr Knox points out that poor decisions " ' 
should be gone over again, .and if possible, another decision 
should be made in its place. Although some administrators ' 
feel that this shows that' they are poor administrators, .it 
really only means that they made a poor decision. Mistakes 
that are admitted are' usually forgiven, but reinforcement of 
a poor decision over and over will result in a poor adminis- * 
tratori Decisions are not'always permanent because people., 
programs, and problems change;, hov/ever, decision-making 
should be made in ter.ms of positive action* _ 

Decision-making is not a smooth lirocessi It is in 
contrast with other productive activities because it is hot 
regular or continuous. Decision-making is a heuristic behav- 
ior — that isf it calls for improvision, spontaneity, , and > 

~ : ; -v/ ' * 

Gordon L. Lippitt and Warren H. Schmidt, "Crises in 
a Developing Organization, ^» Harvard Busine>ss Revie;v , November- 
December 1967, p. 10^ • 

» p * ^ 

•V/arren Barr Kriox, Eye of the Hurricane (Gorvallis," • 
Oregon State University Press , 1973), csP- ^5. 
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accommodation on the part of t>ie admiriistrator rr.akin/? the de- 
, cision. It is luilike more rational activities that are ek- 
"-pocted and regularly productive. The heuristic process tends 
to press the status on calling for change and freedom from 
the normal routine. Often heuristic behavior comes into con- 
flict with the traditional organizational values. 'Sometimes 
these organisati^onal values might b,e almost universally a.c- 
cepte'd, but during time of heuristic decision, they are. ques- 
tioned. Gore suggests that we learn decision-making\as we ' 
learn other behavior. It is built around patterns of '.behav- 
ior that we generally understand and which are socially sanc- 
tioned. There appears to be lit.tle or no work available on 
this area in relation to crisis situations, and more particu- 
larly in relation to educational decisions in crisis. • . 

Decision-making can be a more complex process than 
initially described by Gore. As the subject is considered 
in. greater depth. Gore presents the "adaptive decision." 
The adaptive decision is "a device used to realign a routine 
pattern of behavior when it becomes unexpectedly costly." 
Adaptive decisions are closely related to crisis decision- 
making and may be benefi^iial to the school administrator be- 
cause they can modify a pattern of activity and reestablish 
a stable and productive flow of activity. . They can remove 

the immediate source of pressure during a crisis and relieve 
— " — ^— * 

■ Gore, Administrative Decision-Makingj^ A Heur istic 
Model , pp. 28-38^ ^ 
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the 'cuilt-up p.VGssu.r£ by p^sri'air.^--HP"^4e-^afc\^^ 
ministr^Tor, however , shou.ia cxsrci.se caution v/h^^nlmafe.vng ^ 
adaptive decisions that aS^fional stress is not added to the 
crisis. If such stress is gelded, the administrator should 
try a second adaptive decision which could possibly lead to 
a satisfactory patt'o^'n that v/ill become eventually routine."^ 

A fourth cHar^^%r,istic .of crises is the change in 
organizational standards^^ Lippitt and Schmidt have suggested 
that the true criteri^^^^^gjfi^^termining^ the stage of develop- 
ment for business orgstnizations is the nat^xner in which they 
cppe with predictable orga^tization^i^oy^^ ?el:*haps this 

.1 " * K*/' . r . 

wight be' related to the fiefeixuDf ejiu.aaffe±m4Jk^^ particu-. 
larly, to the superintendent in^ crisis management. The orga- 
nization may be defined as an assemblage of' "popple ,^proce- 



dures, and faoilities— y/hich exTDeriences at It^astl sijc'coA- 

f;l - 

f rontatlons . These confi'ontations are: (l) i%'o!"e«>eate a' 
new or{5aniaaxion, (2) to survive as a viable/syStem, (3)" 



to gain stability, (^) to gain reputation a^dKdevelop pride., 

(5) to 'achieve uniqueness and adaptability, and (6) to con- > 

tribute to society. It is worthy to note that the organiza-^'^ 

2 

tion's confrontations are its crises. - 

Rodriguez' suggests that the modification of organiza- 
tional standards can be related to the educatipnal organization. 



•^Ibid. , pp. 130-13^. 

'^Gordon L. Lippitt and V/arren 1i. Schmidt, "Crises 
in a .Developing Organization," pp; 102,-^112. 
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He points out that sup.erintendont^; respond to tx crisis with 

actions that affect xhe crisis^ Work clone by Herman siid ' 

Milburn suggest that certain responses, can be correlated 

with organizat j unal consequences and reduction of crisis • " 

Herman, for example^, points out the fact that authority might 

be contracte.d in an organization in response to a crisis. 

This raay be evidenced in the educational setting v;hen the 

superintendent, for example, coirbyaots the authority of. a 
2 

principal. ' 

Halpin distinguishes between the formal and informal 
, organization. He points out that the formal organization , 
has 'the legal oper'ation arid authority constraints of the/ 
society in v;hich it exists. He classifies publi'c school 
organization as a formal organization of which the sup^rin- 
tenderit'ls the admlr^ strative head.-^ 

The element of uncertainty in relation to -crisis 
situations is another characteristic to be considered.. This 
element is common to many types of crisis. . The uncertainty 
rs' inr-the outcome of the response or decision to be made by 

— Rodriguez, p- 1§. ^ 

See Charles F. Plerman'," "Some Conseauences of Crisis 
VJhich LimitN^he Viability of Organizations , Administrative 
Scj,ehce Quarterly , June 1963» *pp. 6l-82j and Thomas W. Mil-^ 
burn, "The Management of Crises" (Mimeographed paper, 1971). 

-^Andrew Halpin, "A Paradigm .for Research on Adminis- 
trator Behavior," in Admiristr/ative .Behavior in Ecucation . \ 
eds. Ronald F. Campbell and Russell 'T. Gregg (New Yarki 
Harper and Bros., 1957)? pp. 155-19,9;- 
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the administrator. March^ aind Simon define an alternative as 
uncertain if the decision-maker does not have a conception of 
the probabij.ities attached to it. Uncertaintj'- is seen as a 
type" of conflict that the individual must face. It appears, 
as knowledge" of the probabilities attached to the alternative 
varies the uncertainty associated with the outcome v/il"i also 
vary/ 



It ha's been suggested by Edwin M. Briggs that imcer- 
•tainty can -be reduced by prediction. The administrator must 
consider the futures v/hich might alternately octJ\;ir in con--' 
trast to what his plans v/ill result, The^purposes for this 
ares (1) to avoid ahead of time^ certain problems pefore they 
occur., (2) to make plans for minimizing long and short range^' 
effects of serious dif ficul'ties that might occur,- and C3) 
relevant research can be located and_ used to learn about 
various facts of alternative 'futures. Briggs attempts to 
illustrate how forecasting the possible can serve the purposes 
mentioned above. ' Also, he shov/s how present school pract'ices 
will lead to student- initiated reform uricl^r conditions of 
crisis claiming that the occasion for decision will have. • 
the fpilov/ing properties: (l) it threatens high priority 
values of the organization or thfe decision-maker; (2) it 
demands that a response be m.ade in a restricted amount of 
time; (3) it calls for an unprogrammed response,, one that 



1 ■ ■ ' 

• James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organization s 
(New York! John Wiley and Sons, Inc, , 1958), p. 11^^. • ~ 
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was iinexpectoci by tlie decisicn-inabsr* Bridges also' considers 

how the decisional processss oi" individuals are affected by '" 

crisis conditions and that some of the possible consequences 

1 • ' 

are for the oirganisation. 



The' School Administrator and Crisis 



Robert E'. Jenrtings considers the role of the principal 
in student activism. Reference is made to Trump's survey of 
principals on student activism indicating that activism'is 

, not understd'od. Many of the principals over-reacted to the 
^survey combining old style discipline problems v;ith nev,- 
style demands by group action under the label of protest.' 
Jennings points out that there is a "blurred quality" to ac- 

'tivism. This • "blurred quality" is common to other crisis 
situations. Jennings also makes some observations on the 
youth movement in schools: 



It is difficult to state why this sudden surge of 
youth involvement and demand for an active role 
in the affairs of society has come about. The 
multiplicity of factors is great and to unravel 
the skein will take more study than has been done 
to date. Hov/ever, it is clear that the movem.ent 
is v/ithout precedent... Furthermore^ this is not 



Edwin M. Bridges, "Student Unrest and Crisis 
Decision-Jvlaking, " p.2. • 



J. Lloyd Trump and Jane Hunt, "Nature and Extent of 
Student Activism," Bullet in of, the National Association of 
Secondary Schoo l Principals ^3 (Mav 1Q6Q) . nitpd by ^rsY.c.'^ e. 
Jennings. "Studerjt Activism: A Perspective and Strategy," 
T^e Cle'aring House (October I971) : 86-91. 



a "youth must havs its flln^", Icind of situation. 
The life style and the foriris^of political and 
■ social change boin£- developed now can be expected 
to continue with the nexx several generations into- 
their later lives. ^. 

' Mark A. Chesler tells us in "Student and Admiiiistra- 

tion ' Crises , " that frustration .and anger, V/i thin, students 

cause crises for 'administrators . The understaiiding of such ■ 

crises begins v/i'th what the student feels he faces as a crisis 

m- his educational experience.^ Chesler lists the follov/ing 

"student crises";* 

(1) ^Youngsters have a variety of comjplaints about 
the high school curriculum. 

(2) Many students resent what tliey feel are ar- 
cifaic and" traditional, forms of classroom in^- 
struction, v/here' teachers lecture and students 

j are expected to listen docilely. 

(3) The reliance upon teacher arid' administrator / 
control over- student behaviw generates the ' ' 
high number of rules and regiaations by which 

the school day is organized. 



(^) In many schools students argae that teachers 
, and administrators do not behave in. courteous 
and respectful ways toward tJiem. 



1 

"Jennings, -p. 8?. 



^4ark A. Chesler, '"Student and Administration Crises," 
Educational Lead e rship , October 1969,. pp^ jli.^'^Q^ 
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(5) students^ concerns aljout racism focus upon dis- 
ciplinary or instructional iDehavior v/hlcli ap- 
pears to unjustly single out blacks for dif- 
ferential treatmerit, 

(6) In a similar vein, some students are concerned 
deeply v/ith their- schools' apparent disregard 
for, or ignorjance of, serious social ills, 

(?), A final tragedy is xhat many teachers and ad- 
ministrators who would and should obj^pt to. 
such violations, of educational principals 
through common sense and even decency do not* 

Chesler believes that crisis in the fo2;m of school 
disriiption is an opportwiity for educators to self-evaluate 
themselves and that the crisis benefits the educational in- 
stitution as well as the individual .career of the administra- 
tor: 

Recent events make it clear that repression 
ajid suppression, or denial and escape, do not re- / 
spend to key educational issues at stake in school 
crises; they do not even offer the- hope of rapid 
de-escalation of tension and conflict. It is the 
context, of seeing change as vital that permits more 
creative response t.o school crises. 

He further suggests the following devices for reducing the 
level of conflict. First, in the midst of crisis one can 
often establish formal mechanisms for social interaction 
.that crosscut prior lines of status distinct ionH.n the school 



in this way studemtsj and teachers or different social classes 
and races can be put into iinmediaoo interaction around school 
issues. Second, che i.-ninediate establishment vof grievance han- 
dling procedures. The final tactic offered is a pattern of 
formal negotiation between conflicting parties. 

Natt B. Eurbank, in his book The Superintendent of 
Schools, His Hea da che and Rewards , presents a picture of the 
high-pressure area in which the school superintendent works. 
Its purpose is to forewarn veteran and neophyte administrators 
concernihg a number of problems which they may not have met. 
Most of these challenges are new, even to experienced super- 
intendents, since they are products of the rapidly changing 
national scene. The topics discussed, include : (l) a descrip- 
tion of ihe superintendency, (2) the preparation necessary 
for successful superintendents, (3) the roles of the super- 
intendent in the school system, {^) the pressures on the 
superintendent, (5) the relationship between the su^oerinten-, 
dent and local government, (6) the state and federal impact 
on the school administrator, (7) conservation in American 
education, (8) the time problem facing the si;perintendent , 
and (9) the superintendent's job security. ' , 

During a period of little more than a centur^r 'the • , 
school superintendency has gone through five eras. The 

X * 

2 *^ ' 

Natt B. Burbank, The Superintendent of Schools. His 

Headaches and Re v/ards (Danville, I?4inois: Printers and Pub- 
lishers, inc., 1968)', pp. 3-51. / 



.early school s-.;psrir.tsndftnt was a schoolmaster, a mar) who 

» 

kept, schools Tve next er'a saw the emergence of the st;ates- 
raa>", or p'rophet superintendent, whose appeal to the conscience 
of Amorica and whose vision of the possibilities of free~"pub- 
lic education v/ere in the tradition of Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard. The third era, ' starting about fifty years ago, pro- 
duced the Hianagei^-superintendent . The techniques of mass 
prodtiction the orgariization structure of large corporate 
enterprises led school superintendents^ to apply the same tech- 
niques to the educational enterprise. ^ During this period, 
the superintendent emerged as .a proponent of universal edu- 
cation through the high school and as a leader in developing 
a diverse and comprehensive cui-riculum intended to meet the * 
needs of all children sud youth. The fourth era v/as that of 
the technician superintendent — the era of scientific manage- 
^ment, of financial accounting, and budget making, of school 
Law, and of a host of other specialties seemed to call for 
mo^e specific. preparation, an^ the school superintendent, - 

though broadly educated, all too often became a technically 

\ ^ ' 

traina^ expert. The fifties ushered 3.n the era of the ..pro- 

fessior)s.l school "superintendent. VJorld affairs called for 

new dimeVisions of leadership, educational statesmanship, and 
genuine professionalism. 

\ 

The era of the technical school superintendent ob- 
viously requires different preparation for the school super- 
intendent. In this era the superintendent turned to the 
massive litexmure in business and industrial management fqr 
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insights procedures chat could be adapted to school ad-' 
ministratio|i. Very little professional literature was avail- 
able for the preparation of school superintendents. As the 
technical demand grew, the professional preparation programs 
moved rapidly to meet them. Presently, the professional 
superintendent oT schools should have the breadth and depth 
of knowledge, supplemented by many technical skills, deep 
convictions, and a sense of mission to be performed through 
the jjistitution of public education. In addition-, he should 
have some training in, crisis management, which is not evident 
in most training programs for superintendents.. 

Richard K. Morton illustrates the fact that this is 
a period of changing -climate of. opinion.. He suggests that 
schools have very emotionalized issues coming into them from 
society which create very complex problems.^ Forms of aggres- 
sion relating to individuals "or gi^oups aj:e_^ result of social 
tension. Sometimes the- public schools are sc^apegoats to re- 
.solve confusion or fears of the society. 

The. need for a value framework for educational ad- " 
ministration has been suggested by Orin B.' Graff and others. 
They make this suggestion in the light of the difference 
between administration and educational administration. Edu- 
cational administration appears to have greater responsibility 
for the cherished human values than do many other kinds of 

1. • 

Richard K. Morton, "To^ Face- Decision and Crisis," 
Xm 'provir .-r^ Col lege and Unive rsi ty Teaching . Summer 1973, 
p. 172. ' ' 
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adminisiration.'^ Graff pointed out special conditions in 
v/hich educational administration operates. First, the 
school is a unique institution in that they are legally 
charged with providing education for the citiz.enry. Second, 
the school takes its direction from all community institu- 
tions. Third, education and schools must be aimed at human 
development. Fourth, the school is the vortex of conflict- 
ing values-. Finally, the closeness of school and commutiity 
interaction is' included. It is these last two which are 
most, closely related to the present research.^ 

The following are the main findings estaulislied by 
* the review- of the literature: " 

(1) Most of the literature on crisis management 
.relates to business organizations, strcssini-< 

the ability of the administrator to cope with 
crisis. ' . 

(2) The only study found on crisis management in 
^ - - . education was by John H. Rodriguez. Thus, 

the literature is lacKing in this area, es- 
- tablishing the need for .this research. 

(3) Most of the literature found has an indirect 



. „^ 9^^" ^' Graff et al.. Philosophic Theory ' and Practice 
m Education al Administration (Belmont, California: Wadiworth 
Publishing Company, Inc'. .. I966), pp. I-32. 

^Ibid.,, pp. 190-2^7.. 
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^•relationship to the i^resent study. 
<j - , 

4 

{k} There has been little empirical research done 
on the superintendent in a crisis situation; 
more particularly, there is no information about 
Rholie Island superintendents in such situations a 

In suirmiary, there is much prescriptive material re- " 
gardmg xhe supejrmtendency, but the literature is seriously 
lacking in empirical evidence. The only study identified 
has Deen done by John K- Rodriguez* This study focuses on < 
how superintendents respond to crisis and on -the consequences 
of the responses. As the Jhief administrative officer of the 
school organization, it is assu^ied that the demand fpr a de-- 
cision or response is generally directed toward the superin- 
tendent. It is his actions oriented to the reduction of 
crisis which are of major interest in this study, 

Rodriguez points out that school crises differ from 
those found in' international, military, or industrial arenas , 
to the degree that the social context differs. ^ Also, he' sug- 
gests that each crisis has a unique dimension that lies in 
the historical and/or social behaviors to provide a basis for 
developing viable management strategies.*'' 

^Looking at the Rodriguez study more closely, .there 
are several aspects which should be mentioned. First, Rod- 
riguei uses Halpin's paradigm to formulate a scheme for 

■^Rodriguez, pp. 3-5. 
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research of adtcin.i strator Lehavior which A'ould provide for 
»sysi;emat-ic> "Plass'if ication of variables, and to. conceptual •- 
iso administrator behavior. The paradigsn is considered 
from its four major components: (1) the organizational 
task, (2) administrator behavior, (3) variables associated 
with administrative behavior, and X^) criteria for admin^- 
trative efifectiveness. Second, the three basic criteria 
for research sites were: (l) the school district experi-- 
enced crisis during the past tv/o years, (2) an incumbent 
school board member had been defeated .during the tenure of 
the present superintendent, and (3) the school districts, 
were. Ij2£a±-e.d^v/i thin the four Southern California counties 
used in the Claremont Studies. Three school .districts lo- 
catkin tv/o of the coui^ties met these criteria. Third, 
the p:^-incipal mode of gathering data was by inteirview of - 
the superintendent. Two of the interviews v/ere conducted 
in the superintendent's ov/n office and the third was con- 
ducted in the office of a county superintendent of schools. 
These interviews were principally to locate research sites, 
it some info>:mation relevant to stiperintendent actions was 
also o^tained^ Finally, Rodriguez offered no hypothesis in 
Chapter I but dl4^tate in his final chapter that the re- 
search expedtation was to determine if, during a crisis 
-period,^ there was a change in the authority structure, and 

if so, was it attributable to an action of the superinten- 
1 

dent.. 



1 

Ibid. , pp. 
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The analysis c-f th3 data by Rodri.^ues provided evi- 
dence ijhat during crisis thero v.as a tend-ency for the super- 
iritendent to contract authority. An infringement upon the 
superintendent's time was noted. With the respect "te German's 
predicted consequence of the. contraction of authority lead- 
-■ing to increased stress on authority units, there was no 
direct evidence thkt this occurred. However, there was 
evidence that the contraction of authority added stress on 
the superintendent, but it was impossible to assess the de- 
gree as differentiated from the stress of the crisis situa- 
tion. In two.jof the three cases studied, superintendents 
processed to have generated strategies tc manage brisis. 
The third superintendent revealed that in the past the situa- 
tions for v/hich no management plan had been formulated v/ere 
the occasions that caused the most difficulty for the school 
district^. In all three cases presented by Rodriguez., the 
bargaining process v/as used in at least the latter phase of 
the .crisis. a?here wa6 no evidenc*^ that the managers of school 
crisis in thi^' study used methods of soliciting public sup-' 
port to central, the outcome of a school crisis issue. 

Rodriguez -believes that it is the larger society 
that specifies the tafek to the school organ^-zation, in the 
form of normative statements. He also suggests that what 
actually occurs and -what ought to happen may be very differ- 
ent. As a result, this is the root' of the crisis. To 

^Ibid. , pp. 72-83. ■ . ■ ■ 
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provide a practical applicaxion of this, Rodriguez cites the 
exarqpQre o^.ecuai ecLucational opportur?itiey , which the larger 
society commands the schools to achieve.-. The fact that some 
educators have pr&.cticed discrimination has been the root of 
school crisis in several parts of the nation-. ■ Rodriguez is • 
attempting to define the organizational task as "an ideal set 
of objectives for the organization which -are prescribed^ by- 
external sources." He differentiates the "taJk" from the 
"proJblem" as a modification made by the administrator to - 
reach a desired', outcome . • Reference is made by Rodriguez to 
Halpin's intraorganization variables as well as extraorgani- 
zational variables."^ . 

Halpin defines the organization as a special kind 
of social group whose members have varying responsibilities 
to reach a common, task of the group. He notes that informal 
organizations exist within the formal organization^ This 
has some importance to the present study of managing crisis 
iri education. Also, he makes ^refefence to two fundamental 
sets of variables v/hich define th.e operations of an organized 
group. These are; . — . 

I K 

(!)■ Variables which define formal organization. 
These are: 

^Ibid., pp. 3-5. 

,f Andrew Halpin, "A Paradigm for Research on Adminis- 
trator Bfehavior in Education," in Administrative Behavior in 
Education , eds. Roald F. Campbell and Russell T. Gregg 
(New York: 'Harper and Bros., 1957). cited by John Rodriguez, 
Su perintendent Behavior iri Crisis Situations (Ph. D. disser- 
tation, Claremont Graduate School, 1973), p.." 2. 
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a. Kesponsibiiity varia-oies (the v/ork one is 
expected to do). 

b. Formal int(^raction variables- (the persons 
^ v/ith v/hom one is expected to work). 

(2) Variables which define informal organizations. . 
These are? ; . 

a. .Work performajice variables (the tasks one. 
actually performs).. ^ 

br Informal interaction variables (the per- 
son with whom one actually works 

In condlusion, the literature on crises. in education 
is scanty. This literature compliments itself to define 



crisis and its characteri'stics by providing cor^non similari- 
ties. The literature onl crisis in education for the most, 
part involves student revolts or. reactions to societal con^ 
flicts by students. There is little directly written about 
crises management in education, but some of the more tradi- 
tiohar literaturl maybe applied to crisis situations. Al- 
though the research in crisis m'anagement is not adequate, ' 
there has been one study in this area by Rodriguez. ^ Rod- 
riguez does reveal the. superintendent in crisis management. 
However; there 'is a lack of knowledge on how superintendent's 
r-'sponjcl to crisis and the characteristics of crisis. 



1 

Andrew Halpm, "A Paradigm for Research on Adminis- 
trative Behavior," in Administrative Behavior in Education , 
eds. ' Roaid F. Campbell and Russell T. Gregg (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1957) i pp. ' 155-199. 
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CHAPTER III 

RESEARCH DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

The procedures used in this st.udy were typical of 
those used in ,a survey research design. A set of ^signifi- 
cant positive relationships between characteristics of 
educational crisis and a^dministrator responses was thought 
to exist. A proposal was wr'itteh, and a variety- of searche 
were conducted t.o identify related literature and research. 
The literature v/as reviewed and a set of hypotheses wfere 
stated. .A questionnaire was not available for use; there- 
fore, one v/as developed, pilot-tested, arid distributed.* 
The appropriate measurements were taken and the collected ' 
data were summarized and analyzed for significant ^findings~ 
and im.plications . 

Selecting the Problem 

The problem was identified by'a broaci; search of the 
literature on educational management and subtopics that 
served to focus on the problem. After viewing Dissertation 
Abstracts . the meager research available indicated that, the 
topic of educational "crisis management was a fertile area 
for study. There v/ere other corollary reasons for select- 
ing this problem. ■ First ,^ education. had become more involved 

^4 



in all types o:f crisis situations since World War IT,, yet '/ 

^ / 

there v/as ver;y little description of how the ad^^iinistrator / 

^ / 

in education responded to crises. Second, education in th.e 
United States was provided equally for all races through/in- 
tegration laws. This had caused crises relating to 6qjL{ality 
of educational opportunity. The manager in educatio/ial crisis 
must determine approaches to solving such/situations. Third, 
since crises in education appeared to be" a challenge for the 
administrator, the solution of such prohlems seemed to be an 
■"^ interesting one. Fourth, the institutions of society (like 
the family, religion, and industry) Jiad resigned maray of 
their duties and responsibilities to schools. This over- 
lead of respohsibilities had become part of the problem.^ 
Fiftn, the t>rm educational crisis management tended to de- 
note some c^bntrol or manipulation over crises situations, 
and the pi^'esent study was directed to, analyze hov/ super- 
intendents establish ,such control. 

The problem was directly applied to. the elementary 
ajid secondary levels of public education. Crisis a^j; these 
3^evels began about the same time that it did in higher edu- - 
:cation. * For example, in New York, high-school atudents de- 
fcided they could force changes in the existing educational 
'system at the time of rebellion at Columbia in the spring 
of 1968. Elementary aiid secondary education, hov/ever, did 
not have the facilities or manpov/er to handle the types of ' 
'^^crises that would evolve but of higher education. It had 

o 

been more traditional than the luiiversity or college and 
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had the lAajor obiective of teachr/xg the basic skills -io 
childrie,n. These skills (reading, writing, and arithmajfcic) 
were taught v/ith standard technicivies to the average , stMent 
without much individualization. There was rarely a (question-- 
\ing of school procedures involving the teaching and learning 
process a^ v/ell as any other part ofieducation at these I 
levels. -Jlowever, the ,societal changes, and crises that af- 
fected the higher levels reached elementary and secondary 
education. At these levels, crises seemed more devastating 
because of the variety cf jsituatlons that ^occurred and the 
changes that were inevitable in American piiblic education* 

Since the superintendent of schools is the adminis- 
trator responsible for elementary and secqndarj^ education 
in a public school system, his management of crisis is of 
particular i:pterest. He often accepts the responsibility . 
for the op6ratibn of every facet of the school system, Al- • 
most all of the events^aking place* in the elementary and 
secondary school structuf^^^re designed and directed unAer 
his leadership. The superintendent must provide leadexjship 
while he manages the enterprise. His role^ .requires him to 
be able to adjust his operation and techniques to meet the 
new patterns of society. Because, traditional' methods may 
fail at solving new problems, a superintendent must be cre- 
ative at seeking ^solutions. He must be able to develop and 
use new tools and methods. The new role also requires the 
educational leader to be familiar with new areas of knov;l- 
edge such as anthropology, economics, labor relations, and 
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sociology. I'hc- sv-perintendeni must be aware of vmat is going 
on in his schools s^d in his nomiriuiiity; he must be fully in- 
formed about school operations by' building adminisxrators . 
He cannot afford to place himsel|" on a pedestal so as to 
be inaccessible to his constituents. 

The problem, in suimary, was identified ai'id' selected 
from, educational research and literature for the reasons men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraphs. Crisis was viev/ed 
through the superintendency v/hich was evolving to^jueet new 

' s 

aemands in education. The evolution of the superintendent's 
role ar:d details aoncerning the training of superintendents 
are given more in the Reviev/ of the Literature. 

Research ProQeiures 

This study v/as conducted through a six-stage process. 
The first stage, began as general research on the topic of 
^^educational administration, A consideration of general 
areas of interest to the writer evolved .into several topics. 
Each topic was considered and classified a-s to: (l) impor- 
tance, (2) interest of the writer, (3) need for a study on 
this topic, (^) previous research, and (5) possible limita- 
tions which might occur. 

The tlopic of cr?.ses management in education was 
chosen. It had the greatest possibilities in relation to 
current needs and importance to school administrators. 
This topic centered around one fun.damental question: "Is 
there a' relationship between characteristics of crises and 
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adininistra.tor resporise?"" Difficulties were evident in th?.t 
crises could not be studied directly. Often, they occur 
without warning; and therefore, they are difficult to ob- 
serve. ■ » ■ 

To complement the first stage of general research, . 
a proposal was developed. This proposal 'served as a base 
for the early research and served to provide the direction 
of the study and possible implications that might be drawn. 
After completing the proposal, searches of the educational 
literature v/ere done by using the com.puter on the ERIC and 
DATRiX systems. The literature, as a result of these first 
computer searches, brought focus to the proposal. Therefore 
the proposal was revised to meet the extended information 
base established by the computer searches.. Other literature 
searches were undertaken to obtain more information about 
v/hat had been v^rritten and studied concerning the various 
aspects of crisis. This involved those resources that were 
directly as well as indirectly related to crisis. 

.Questionnaire Development ' . ' " - <> . 

A search for an instrument which had been used px^e- 
viously and could be adapted to the purposes of the present 
study met with no success. Therefore, the development of an 
•instrument v/as the second stage. The instrument included 
four crisis descriptions and four corresponding question- 
naires! Each crisis description v/as provided to the super- 
intendent, and the questionnaires were directly related to 



the crisis sitv.at ioiiS. kll four crises were deveJ.oped in 
relaticri to the characteristics of crises evident in the 
literature aiid on th-j basis of finding out more about how 
administrators v/culd' respond to similar types of crises. 
Each question was evaluated on the basis of necessity to 
the study and v/eighted in relation to validity and impor- 
tance . 

The Pilot Test 

The third stage was a pilot test of the questionnaire 
.This pilot test was conducted with school administrators at 
various levels in an inner-city school system. There v;ere 
three assistetnt superintendents, one student personnel, ad-, 
ministratcr , one principal, one vice-principal, and tv/c de-- 
partment chairmen.^ The total number of participants were 
eight. All had experience with school -crises of varying 
types in several levels of school administration in Rhode 
Island. Superintendents were not included in the pilot 
test because this would have reduced the sample for the 
study. However, the purpose of improving the questionnaire 
itself v/as achieved because those v/ho participated had^'some 
practical experience with crises in Rhode Island, some ex- 
perience working with a superintendent, and some prior ex- 
perience in using or developing a questionnaire. 

A sample cover letter, a narrative of a crisis situa- 
tion, and a questionnaire were distributed to each adminis- 
tratqr in the pilot test. The reviewers were asked to place 
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themselve'S in the pojijitioli of a ^^u-oerintendent faced with 
the crisis and. to respond to ,each question asked in 'the 
questionnaire. ' Also, they were to consider possible changes 
that might be made to improve the questionnaire. Within a*, 
week, each participant was contacted by tslephone or in per- 
son and as^ appointment v/as made for a discussion of the &[ues- 
tioni.aira. Thesa discussion sessions lasted from thirty to 
sixty minutes and provided for comments to be made by the 
respondent. Very often, the respondent had several comments 
.to make that were previously considered in the actual con- 
struction of the questionnaire; but at this time, these 
comments were valuable'' in making decisions about t^e tech- 

nical aspects of the questionnaire. After the respondent 

/ 

made suggestions and comments, he was asked several questions 
which might not have been mentioned. S^lese questions were 
•generally effective in helping in the revision of the ques- 
tionnaire and the cover letter. (These are contained in . 
Appendix A. ) 

Generally, the pilot test. was successful as a tool 
for polishing the cover letter and the questionnaire, and ' 
it served as a in.ethod for suggesting the amount and type of 
feedback that might be e>rpected from school administrators 
on crisis situations. Respondents to the pilot questionnaire 
were quite willing to provide information on v/ays to improve 
the questionnaire based upon their varied experiences. 
Often, conflicting suggestions on the questionnaire helped 
the writer to make considerations that might have been 
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otherwise omitted, illso, ir. rcne uisxanceB, xhe tv4geszi.oris 
were so varied that the writer decided to maintain his origi 
nal position.. 

Revision of Questionnaire 

The fourth stage was to revise the cover letter and 
questionnaire based on the results of the pilot study. The 
cover letter was rev/ritten to include some information on 
the researcher, a greater emphasis was placed on the role of 
the participant, and a statement on the hypotheses to he in- 
vestigated was included. The directions were v/ritten more 
formally and^ consideration was given to the organisation bf 
the questionnaire as v/ell as developing the crisis descrip- 
tions with more detail. The questions were v/eighted differ- 
ently to insure that each response and chs..racteristic of 
crisis could be measured. Several questions were omitted, 
■and one v/as added to tv/o of the four forms of questionnaires 
(Th"te final cover letter and questionnaire which was distrib- 
uted to the total sample is enclosed in Appendix B.) 

At this point, however, the author did decide to. 
think about v/ays to get as many respondents to return the 
questionnaire as possible. The author decided to have each 
questionnaire printed on colored paper (blue, yellov/, green, 

and orange) ( and the cover letter printed on white paper. ' 

/ 

The cover letter was addressed to each superintendent and 
signed by^ the v/riter (not xeroxed). Each superintendent 
was askeji to fill out the questioi;naire based upon motives 
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i;hat could be helpful to their profession and themselves as 
opposed "to any selfish reasons , of the researcher, 'Self^- 
addressed ~a2id stamped envelopes were enclosed to facilitate 
returns . 

» 

Administering the Questionnaire 

e 

The fifth stgge involved administering the question- 
^ naire to^he final sample. The sam.ple consisted, of thirty- 
"nine superintendent3--one. for each school district in Rhode ' 
Island. There were four different crisis descriptions and 
four forms of the questionnaire. Each superintendent _was 
sent one of the four crisis descriptions.. The distribution 
of these ,crisis descriptions and questionnaires was done 
rajidomly using a table of random numlSers. However, a rec- 
ord of what questionnaires were sent to which superintendents 
was kept for purposes of follow-up. 

Since each superintendent in Rhode Island has to face 
crisis of varying degrees and t^^pes, the sample seemed to be 
appropriate for gaining information about the responses of 
Rhode Island superintendents to 6risis. The superintendents 
that comprised the sample ranged in experience from being 
nev/ly appointed to having served many years in the position 
of chief school administrator. The population of superin- 
tendents did not include any flemales because there were no 
female superintendents and did include three acting super- 
intendents. The acting superintendents were appointed on 
a temporary basis and had experience as assistant superin- 
tendents prior to taking the acting position. The size of 
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the school sy-s-beins ranged from ICO -to 22,eC0 students. Gen- 
erally, the superintendents y;ere cooperative and returned 
the questionnaire within three weeks from the time that they 
were mailed. After the three we'ek period, a follow-up let'ter 
was sent to those superintendents who had not responded. 

Treatment of the Data 

V 

The sixth stage was the treatment and interpretation 
of the data. Up until this stage, the. data was. considered in- 
relation to accumulating as many responses as possible to the 
icjuestionnaire . Hov/ever, the purpose of research is to respond 
to specific questions, and it is to accomplish this that the 
data was gathered". (The proble;ns that were analyzed in the 
present research were discussed in greater detail in Chapter 
I. y^^-A^^rrelaticnal analysis on the data that was collectecl 
from the retum^d^uestionnaires was .done. The responses to 
the questionnaire were^^an^iyzed to determine if there were 
■positive relations (expressed a§~- correlations significant 
at the .05 level)^ betv/een characteristics of^the crisis and 
administrator reaction. The hypothesis that certain , predic- 
tions can be made about crisis situations and administrator ~ • 
response was considered in relation to the data. ' Also-, the 
data was applied to the sub-hypotheses mentioned in Chapter I. 
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CHAPTER IV 

i 

ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

The analysis is based on data collected from a ques- 
tiomiaire administered to superintendents, of schools in 
Rhode Island. Four 'forms of the questionnaire were sent to 
all thirty-nine superintendents in. Rhode Island described in 
Chapter III (see Appendix' B); The data collected from the 
investigation v/ere analyzed using, correlational methods. 
The anal;/si& was designed to answer the basic question of 
' the ^tudy: .* 

-Are_ there significant relationships 
between the characteristics of crises 
and administrative responses to those ^ 
crises? 

The main hypothesis was further delineated by establishing 
several sub-hypotheses based upon previous research and lit- 
erature. The sub-hypotheses were investigated through cor- 
relational analysis. 
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Questionnaires v/ere sent t^o .all nhirty-nirie super irf- 
tendents in Rhode Island, and thirty questionnaires (77 per- 
cent) were returnee. Hov;ever, only twenty-nine (7^ percent) 
of the questiorjiaires v/ere usable (see. Table !)• One, ques- 
^tipnnaire was not usable because the respondent did not com- 
plete the questionnaire but did return it with a letter. He 
stated that he was interested , in crises but was recently ap- 
pointed and felt that his answers would not be in the pest 
interests of the present study. 



TABLE 1 • 
QUESTIONNAIRES RETURNED 



Questionnaires 



NUMBER , • 



Sent — ; 
Returned 
Used 
Unusable 



39 
30 
29 
1 



PERCENT 



100 
77 
7^- 
3 



Table 2 lists each question in the questionnaire" 
along with response scales. 
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Tabla 3 shows the incans ;md standard deviations fcr 
the responses oinady by superintendents .^to each question in- 
the G'uestionnairs . 

TABLE 3" . ' 

MEANS . AMD, STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 
. ' SUPER Ti\TTENDENT RESPONSES 



QUESTIONS SCALE MEAN S.D, 



1 1 (very serious) - 1.68 ' 
5 (not serious ) : 

2 1 (increase) ^ /f./fi ,73 
5 (decrease) . ^ - 

3 1 (increase) " ^.51 

\ ' ' '5 (decrease) * ^ ' 

^ 1 (increase) . 4.10 .86 
5 (decrease) 

5 1 (increase) , . 2,96 I.05 
5 (decrease) 

6 .1 (highly dertain) 3.86 1.20 

5^ (highly uncertain) 

7 1 (more stress) 1,89 .67 
5 (no change in stress) 

8 ' 1 (a great deal) --1.86 .92 

5 (not at all) ' 

9 1 "(not at all) ^ 3./^/^ ^1.20 
5 (a great deal) 

10 ■ 1 (decision impossible) , 2.55 1.08 

5 (no time limitation) 



In order to es^cablish that the crisis descriptip.n 
used by any respondent did not significantly alter the 
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responses, an analysis of -Reaiis snd sts^ndard .dev5.a\ions- by 
gr'-oui.)s was Tori-QWt'aEenr'"' This data is presented in Tables- 
^J- through 7. A reviev/ of this data indicates that no sig- 
nificant difference among the groups, exists and thus the 
data may be analyzed for the group as a v/hole.. 

TABLE 4 

RESPONSES ON FORM A 
STUDENT POPULATION DECLINE 



QUESTIONS SCALE ' ' MEAN S,D, 



1 l'(very serious) l.^S ,93 
5 (not serious) 

2 1 (increase) ' ' ^,23' .72 
5 (decrease) 

3 1 (increase) ^.39 •7^ 
5 (decrease) 

^ 1 (increase) ^•31 , - .86 

5 (decrease) ^ 

5 1 (increase) ^ 2,87 l.Ok 
5 (decrease) ^ 

6 ^ 1 (Highly cerbainf 3,66 1.20 

5 (highly uncertain^, 

7 1 (more stress) ' I.69 1.66 
5 (no change an stlressj 

8 - 1 (a great deal) . 1.69 .90 

5 (not. at all) 

-'9^ ~---^-^^^^'-i-4n^^^ . 3.21 1 . 21 

5 (a great deal) 

10 1 (decision impossible) ,2.36 i.OS 

5 (no time limitation) 
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TABLE 5 



QUESTIONS 



KliSPONSES ON FORM B 
CURRiCULUI^ CRISIS 



SCAI,E 



RIEAN 



S.D. 



.1 
2 

3 
4 

6 

7 
8 

9 

10 . 



1 
5 

1 
5 

1 
5 

1 
5 

1 
5 

1 
5 

1 
5 



1 
5 



very serious) 
n.o«*b serious) 

increase) 
decrease) 

increase ) 
decrease) 

increase) 
decrease) 

increa.se) 
decrease)* 

highly certain), 
highly uncertain) ' 

more stress) 

no change in stress) 

a. great d^al) 
not at all) 

not at all) ' 
a great deal) 



1 tcTecTsion impossible) 
5 (no time limitation) 



if. 62 

4.88 
3.10 
4.10 

1.99 
2.06 
3.46 
2.70 



.94 

.73 

.73 
.84 



..1.06 



1.21 
.67 

.91 

1.07 
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3 

5 



8 

9 
10 



TABLE 6 

RESPONSES ON FORM C 
CRISIS IN PLACERDrNT OF PSRSONI^L 



QUESTIONS 



SCALE 



i (very serious) 
5 (not serious) 

1 (increase) 
5 (decrease) 

1. (increase) 
y (decrease) ' 

1 (increase) 
5 (decrease) 

1 (increase) 
5 (decrease) 

1 (pighly certain) 
5 (pighly uncertain) 



1 ^(more stress) 
5 (no change in s^l^eSs) 



4 \ 



1 (a great deal-) " " 

-S-^-n-ot-at all ) 

i (not at all) 
5 (a great de^l) 

1 (decision impossible) 
5 (no time- limitation) 



MEAN 



if. 18 
4.68 
4.20 
2.96 

3.95 
2.02 

Tr9r 



3.57 



2.67 



\ 



S.D. 



.74 
.74 

.85 
1.04 

1.19 
.69 

.93 
1.21 
1.09 
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TABLE ? 



RESPONSES ON FORM D 
■ STUDENT DISTURBANCE 



QUESTIONS 



2 



3 
it 



-5 



SCALE 



MEAN ( S.D. 



•8 

9 

10 



1 (very serious') \ 1.75. 

5 (not serious) . ^ ' 

1 (increase) ^^.59 
■^5- .(-decrease) 

1 (increas^e)--- ' ■ 4.53 

5 (decrease) 

1 (increase) "~ifT02 
5 (decrease) 

1 (increase) 2.98 
5 (decrease) 

1 (highly certain) 3.72 
■5 (highly uncertain) 

"1r"(mofo'"stress) I.87 
5 (no change in stress) 

1 (a great deal) 1,78 
5 (not at all) 

1 (not at all) 3.53- 
5 ,(a great deal) 

1 (decision impossible) 2.4-8 
5 (no time limitation) 



,95 
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1.08 
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In order to test the sub-hj^potheses , correlations 
v/6re calculated betv/een characteristics of crises in educa""- 
tional administration and superintendents* response. A 
Pearson product-moment correlation was used to examine the- 
relationships between selected characteristics (based on the 
literature and previous research)" of crisis and the s^iperin- 
tendents' responses to the questionnaire, A t-test was used 
to evaluate the statistical significance of the relationship 
because of the small size of the sample. An .05 level was 
used^to-^evalo^a^t^^ significance of t^ie t-score. 

Sub-hypothesis" One i 

s f ^ 

0 

The first sub-h;y^othesis to which the research was 
directed v/as: 

\ . ^ , % - — 

^ There is axi inverse relationship 

betv/een the amount of tiiae perceived 

available fdr superintendents to 

solve the crisis end the degree to 

» i ^ 

wh-ich they would contract authority. 

« * 

This sub-hypothesis was established from the comments of 
Leonard C. Hawes and Donald H. Smith that crises occur as a 
temporary disruption of the system. This disruption has a 
cause, a beginning, and ends v/ith change. The seriousness 
of the crisis is determined partially by the length of time, 
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. or duration and the amoynt tiine avai.lable for response. 
Also, to the degree the superiiitendents ' time is limited in 
a crisis, it was believed that they v;ould contract authority. ~ 

The testing of this sub-hypothesis v;as accomplished 
through a comparison of the answers to questions on time - 
(question 10 - How does the time limitation of two weeks im- 
posed by the above situation affect your decision?) and au- 
thority (question 2 - 'Hqw v/ould your rate of contact with 
administr^.tors inside your sclicol^^gystem change as a result 
of the request made by the school ^^oommittee^~an~d the.\rea.ctl^ 
of the' opposing groups?,- and question 9 - To v/hat extent 
would you contract the authority cf remaining administrators 
if a reductio2i should take place?). 

Table 8 displays moans, standard deviations, and a 
correlation for sub-hypothesis one. A correlation of -.072 
was calculated. A t-test was performed and the correlation 
v/as established as statistically significant at the .001 
level, x> 



-^Kawes and Smith, pp. ^23-^35. 
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TABLE 8 

PE/vRi rRODUCT-IviOIvEN'f CG,RRI:LAT'I0N 
1- . TiEN Tim AND AUTHORITY 



VARIABLES IVJEAN S.D. . r df t -VALUE 



5?iTne . ■ _ 3.9 1.03 

(question 10) " . 



-.672 27 -5.23^ 



Authority 

(liiecin of means) 2.0 .68 

(for questions) 
■ (2 and 9 ) '. 



* significant at .001 level 

Sub-hTDothesis Two 

The second^^'s^ to 'which the research was" 

directed was? 

There is a direct relationship be- 
tween the amoiint of st-ress perceived 
by superintendents and the degree to 
which they use other resources. 

This sub-hjy-pothesis was based on the work of William J. Gore 
who feels that stress is created by any event which occurs 
in an organization. The relationship of stress to the use 
of other' resources was select.ed as a method which the super- 
intendent could employ to control stress. Gore has suggested 
that administrators must evaluate which stresses need atten- 
tion. This evaluation most definitely re.lates to using all 



pcssrcble resources avajJ.ab?.o -to the superintendent. Gore 
also provides a thorough explanation of stress and relates 
it to decision-making. He describes the dec-ision-makif-g 
process in detail and relates it to actibns taken during 
crisis. One of these actions ar 6 using other resources . An 
example of when a superintendent ' could use other resources 
is in crisis description C involving the seledtion of a sec- 
ondary school administrator. In this crisis, the superin- 
tendent could use resources to face the stress imposed upon 
him by the fo'or press'or^ groups involved. 

This sub-hypothesis was investigated by making a 
comparison of superintendent responses to 'questions on stress 
(sum of the means question 7 - Based on the circumstances 
in the a,bove crisis, would you expect a change in the degree 
of stress in your administrative organization? and question 
8 - Do you feel personal stress in the above situation?) and. 
other resources (mean of 'the means of question J -_How would 
your rate of contact v/ith community leaders change as a re- 
sult of the request made by the school committee and the re- 
duction .of opposing groups?; and question k - Would your rate 
of contact with other administrators outside your school sys- 
tem change given the above circumstances?; and question 5 - 
In the'^ situation your communication with parents...). 

A Pearson product-moment correlation was calculated 
to analyze the, relationship between the amount of stress per- 
ceived by superintendents and the degree to which they use 

•^Gore, pp. 19-./I-0.- 



other resources .in solving tha crisis. Table 9 displays 
means, standard d«v?.ations, and a correlation for ?ub-hypothe- 
sis tv;o. There is a positive relationship between stress 
8.nd -'.he use of ether resources. A correlation of A3 was 
established. A t- value of 2.^1-3 was found to be statistically 
significant at the .05 level. 

TABLE 9 ; . '■ 

PEARSON PR0DUCT-M0?.1ENT CORRELATION BETWEEN 
STRESS AND USE" OP OTHER RESOURCES 



VARIABLES ^ ?^EAN S-D. r df t -VALUE 



Stress 3.75 1.18 

(mean of means) 

(for questions) +.^30 27' +2.^5* 

(7 and 8 ) . 

Use of resources 8.62 1.^2 

(mean cf means) 

(for auestions) 
- (-3. and 5 ) 



•* significant at .05 level 

Sub-hypothesis Thrs s 

The third sub-hypothesis to v/hich the research was 
directed was: 

There is a direct relationship bo- 
tv/een the amount of uncertainty per- 
ceived by superintendents and the 
degree to which stress is present. 
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This. siib'-h5n:vo*thesis is ?.n iSXTensAon cf sn idea put forth by 
Edwin M. Brid^g'es .vho sugg&sied that uncertainty cari be re- 
duced by prediction. The administrator must consider the 
futures v/hich might occur in contrast to his immediate plans. 
Bridges also considers how the decisional processes of indi- 
viduals are affected by crisis conditions and what some of 
the possible consequences arc for the organisation."'* For 
example, the superintendent in crisis description D involving 
a student disturbance v/ould be ujicertain about the action to 
be taken. A result of this uncertainty is 'greater stress on 
the ^superintendent . . . 

\ To investigate this ^ub-h^-pothesis , a comparison of 
superintendent responses to questions on stress (mean of the 
m&ans of question 7 - Based on the circumstances in the above, 
crisis, would you expect a charige in the degree of stress in 
your administrative organization? and questio^i 8 - Do you 
feel personal stress in the above situation?) . and uncertainty 
(question 6 - Hov/ certain would you be in your response to 
the school committer about reducing the budget to parallel 
population changes?). 

The relafcionship betv/een the amount of uncertainty 
perceived by superintendents and the degree to which stress 
is present was calculated by a Pearson product-moment correla- 
tion. Table 10 displays means, standard deviations, and a 
correlation for syb-hypothesis three. There is a positive 

■^Bridges, pp. 2-^. 



relationship cetweer. strsss ajid uncertainty. A correlation 
of" .384 v/as calculated. A t-test was performed aiid the cor- 
relation v/as established as statistically significant at the 
.05 level". 



TABLE 10 

PEARSON PRODUCT-BIOr.SBNT CORRELATIOM 
- • - -BEM-EN "STRESS" AND' UNCERTAINTY 



VARIABLES 


P.1EAN 


S.D. 


r 


df t-VALUE 


Uncertainty 
(mean of means) 
(for questions) 
(7 and 8 ) 


3.86 


.83 




* 


Stress 
(question 6) 


1 1.8? 


1.20 






* significant at . 


05 level 










Sub-hypothesis 


Pour 




The fourth 


sub-hypothesis 


to. v/hich the 


research was 



directed v/as: 

There is a direct re;Lationship be- 
tween the amount of time perceived 
by superintendents and the. degree 
that they communicate. 

This sub-hypcthe^is originated from Hawes and Smithes views 
pj crisis 2ind time 1 ?mi t.at_ions. T he y point out that crisis 
is a temporary disruption of the normal roiAtine v/hich must 
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b3 operationalised to benefit the organisation. The mode 
of operation suggested by the fourth hypothesis is communica' 
tion. For example, in crisis description D involving a stu- 

/ 

dent distiurbance, the superintendent has a time limitation- 
in solving the crisis and must communicate to all conflict- • 
ing groups to increase the efficiency of his role as chief 
school administrator. However, the time shortage will reduce 
the amoimt of communication to the groups and will thereby 
reduce the- superintendent's effectiveness in this crisis. 

•To investigate this sub-hypothesis, a comparison of 
superintendents' responses to questions onetime (question 10 
Kow does the time limitation of two weeks imposed by the 
above situation affect your decision?) and contact with com- 
munity and administrators (the mean of the means of question 
-3 - Kow would your rate of contact with ■ community leaders 
change as a result of the request made by the school commit- 
tee and the reaction of opposing groups? ; and question ^ - 
Would your rate of contact with other administrators outside 
-^your school system change given the above circumstances?). 
This hypothesis was not supported by the product-moment co];- 
relation at the .05 level. 

Table 11 displays means, standard deviations,- and a 
correlation for sub-hypothesis four. There is a positive re- 
lationship between time and communication. The correlation 
.23^ is significant at the .10 level.' A t-test v/as performed 

"Hav/es and Smith, pp'. 423-^35. 
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asd -the ccrrc-.laticr. wc-.s not statist: oal.ly significar.t ac the 
.05 level. Therefore, this sub- ypcthesia was not suppoirted. 



TABLE 11 

PEARSON PRODUCT -MOMENT CORRSr,ATION 
BETWEEN Tir.E AND COjMTJUNICATION 



VARIABLES 


?/IEAK 


S.D. 


r 


df 


t-VALUE 


Time 
(question. iO) 


2.55 


1.08 


+ .234 




-fl .23* 


C oiranun i c at i on 
(mean of means) 
(for questions) 
(3 and k- ) 


3.90 


.61 








* not significant 


at ,05 1 


evel 










Sub-hyoothesis 


Five , 







The fifth sub-hypothesis to which the research was 
directed was: 

There is a direct relationship be- 
tween the amoujit of stress perceived 
by superintendents and the degree that 
they contract authority. 

This sub-hypothesis originated from William Gore's descrip- 
tion of stress in the, organization. He makes reference to 
heuristic behavior in decision-making which is marked by im- 
provision and spontaneity. " During times of heuristic 'deoi^iwi 
behavior there is a qxiestion of standard values. This^^ 
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precipitates 3':res3 ar.d c-^-.tses a corf'^raction oj? au-^hority on 
the part of ths adininistrator . Ks maHes more decisions by 
himself aiid delegates le-ss authority during crisis.-^ This 
is partially caused by his o'Vn self-confidence and some mir^-- 
trust of the capabilities of others. Also, Allport has 
pointed out that decisiofi-^making reflects the inner-beliefs 
of the decision-maker.^ This suggests that if the superin- 
tendent feels stress when malring decisions during crisis, he 
■will contract authority. For example, in crisis description 
B invoJ-ving .a major curriculum change, the superintendent 
would contract authority if he. felt stress because the mayor 
brought it to the superintendent's attention. 

This sub-hypothesis was investigated by making a com- 
p^-ison of sxaperintendent responses to questions on stress 
(the me32\ of the mean-s of question 7 - Based on the' circum- 
.stances in the above crisis, v/ouid-you expect a- change in 
the degree of stress in your/ administrative organization? 5 
-■and question 8 - Do you feel personal stress in the above 
s.ituation?y and authority (the mean of the means \of ques- 
tion 2 ^ How would "your rate of contact with ' administrators 



inside your school system change as. a result of the request 
made by the school committee and the reaction of the opposing 
groups?; and question 9 - To what extent would you contract 
the authority of remaining administrators if a reduction 
should take place?) . ■ . 

' 82 ■ • " 
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Tabic t2»dispiay3 rnejit^c, staadard devj,aticnf5'> and a 
correlatiiin for sub-hypothesis fivo. There vis a ^sositive re- 
lationship between stress and the contraction of aitehority. 
A correlation of .^kl wa^\ calculated." A t-test^ v/as pW'f rmed 

and the correlation ^c^s esta^blished' as statistically .signifi- 

\ / ' .■ 

cant at the .01 level. \ ' ♦ 



TABLE 1^2 

PEARSON PRODUCT -M0ry1EN!B, CORRELATION 
BETViEEN STRESS AND AUTHORITY 



VARIAEIJES- 



MEAN 



S,D. 



t -VALUE 



Stress 
(mean of means) 
(for questions ) 
(7 and 8 . ) 


1.87 


.83 ■ ' - ■ 

\ 

+ .5^i\ 2=7 


-^3.33* 


;Goni:raction of 
. Authority 
.(mean of means) 
« (for questions ) 

. (2 and 9 ' ) 


3.93 

* 

4 


.68 ' \ 





* "significant at .01 level 

Sub-hypothesis Six 

. The sixth sub-hypothesis to v/hlch resea?*ch v/as 
directed v/as: 



There is a direct relationship be- 
^ween the amount of uncertainty per 
ceived';by superintendents and the 
, degree to which th-ey contract authcr/i^ 



\ 



1 ^ 



■/ 



/ 

/ 



This sub-hypcthesis originated froin the worK of John Rodrigue 

» 

He found that in two of the three superintendents studied, 
there was a change in authority relationships during the 
crisis period. Rodriguez suggested that, during non-stress 
periods, superintendents tend to c^mphasizie the differentiation 
of responsibiHtias between the school board aj|id the adminis- 
trators of thi school. Also, it was found that all three 

superintendents in tl:ie Rodriguez study tended to involve 

I 

^f ewer administrators in their decisions for thb managemerfb 
of the crisis."^ The^ responses to question 9 on contraction 
of authority by superintendents supports the results of the 

Rodrigue.z study. The relationship of contraq^ion of author- 

I 

ity with uncertainty is based upon, attitudes of the super- 
mtendent. These attitudes may be part of hds professional - 
training, and/or experience. When the superintendent is uh- 
certain, he v/ill attempt to make his ov/n duties that would 
ordinarily have been delegated. For example, in crisis de- 
scription B involving a major curriculuin change, the curricu- 
lum director or i5rincipal jvould ordinarily have been respon- 
sible for this area. Since a. crisis situation occurred arA 
came +o the attention of the superintendent, he felt loncer- 
tain about its resolution and contracted authority. 

To investigate this^ sub-hypothegis ,^ a comparison of 
superintendent responses to questions on uncertainty (ques- 
tion 6, - Kow certain v/ould ^you be in your response to the 

1 ' ' 
, Rodrj.guez, p. 72. ^ 



school co'ijpit'l^e anoux- rfiOiicing: the budg.n to parallel po7)u- 
lation changes?) and authority (question - To v/hat extent 
would, you -contract the authority' of remaining -administrators 
if a reduction should take place?). " 

Table 13 displays means, standard deviations, and a 
correlation for sub-hypothesis six.^ A correlation of .662 
was calculated. A t-test was performed and the correlation 
was established as statistically significant at the .001 
level. 

TABLE 13 

PEARSON PRODUCT -MOMENT CORRELATION 
BET'yi/EEK UifCERTAINTY AND AUTHORITY ' 

VARIABLES IvIEAN S.D. r df ' t~VALUE 

Uncertainty '3.86 1.20 

(question 6). 

+ .66^ 27 +i^.l6* 

Contraction of. 3,^^ 1.20 

Authority 
(question 9) 



* significaait at .001 level 

> 

Sub-hi^/pothevSis Seven 

The final sub-hyp^othesis to which the research v/as 
directed v/as: j 

.85- 



There is a direct relationship be-* 
tween the amount of seriousness per- 
ceived by superintendents and the . 
degree of stress that they experience • 

This sub-hi/pothesis originated from Bertrum S, Brown's com- 
Bients on stress. He pointed out that stress is jnot uncom- 

fortab?Le and usually does little damage in small doses Z"'" 

I 

Stress only becomes harmful when it goes beyond: the adminis- 

. I ' 

trator's tolerance .level. This toj,erance level is related 

to how serious the crisis is perceived by the administrator. 

If the administrator feels that the crisis is .very serious, 

he will perceive a high degree of stress and r[each his level 

of tolerafcing the stress. For example, in crisis description 

i 

D, if the sut>er-.ntendent perceives the crisis? involving a 
student disruption as very- serious , he will receive a high 



degree of stress and might reach his level o:^^ tolerance. 

When this happens, Rodriguez found some superintendents 

choose the. aour,se (?f resigning or moving to^ Ither positions. 

An investigation this sub-hypothe.sis was made 
' - ^ * 

through a comparison of superintendent respcfeises to questions 

on seriousness (question 1 - Given the circi^mStances of the 
above crisis, how would you classify its seriousness?) and 
stress (the sum of means of question 7 - Ba^sed on the cir- 
cumstances in the above crisis, would you ex^pect a change in 
the degree of stress in your administrative organization?; 



' i 

1 ' 
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and question 3 - Co you i\sel personal stress in trie above 
situation?). 

Table displays means / standard deviations, and a 
correlation for sub-hypothesis seven. A correlation of .71' 
was calculated. A t-test was performed and xhe correlation 
was estc^blished as statistically significa2it at the .001 
level. 

TABLE 1^ 

PEARSON PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION 

BETWEEN SERIOUSNESS AND STRESS ' • ^ ^ 

VARIABLES fffiAN S.D. r df t-VALUE 

Seriousnes.s 1 . 68 

(question 1) 

..71*0 '27 3.69* 

Stress 1.87 .83 

(mean of means) 
(for qu§stions) 
(7 and 8 ) 



* significant at .001 level 

- ' Summary 

The major hypothesis to which the research was di- 
rected was : 

There are statistically significant 
relationships betv/een characteristics 
of crises and g^mijiis'tre.f/ive response 
to crises. . . ' - ' ^ 



This hypothesis was investigated .thro .s,h ueven sub-hypotheses 
based on previous research and litsratm?e. Pearson product- 
moment correlations and trtssts v/tire conducted on each rela- 
tionship. ' . • 



TABLE 15 





CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS, T- 
SIGNIPICAKCE LEVELS FOR SUB- 


•SCORES, AND 


\ 


Sub-hypotheses # . Correlations 


T-Scores 


Sig\, Leve 


1 


-.672 


-5.23 


.001 


2 


+ .^^30 


'+2.'^5 


.05 


3 


+ .38'^ ' 


+2.13 


.05 




+.23^ 


+1.23 


not sign. 


5., 




*+3.33 


.01 


6- 


■r . 662 


4-4.16 


.001 




+ .710 


+3-69 


.001 


• * 



Of the seven hypotheses, six were supported by the data at 
the .05 level or better. The foregoing a^ialysis yields the 
following results: 



(1) There are statistically significant relation- 
ships betv/een the amount of time perceived 
a.vailable by superintendents to solve crisis 
and the degree to which they woulc contract 
authority, 
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{2) There are st vl:ii:.tica:Li:/:slgnifioan1; relation- 
ships betv/een the ainourit of stress perceived 
"by superincendents and the degree to whiph 
they use othor x^esouroes. 

(3) There are s-catisticali-y, sigr.ificant relation- 
ships betv/een the amoxxnt of uncertainty'- per- 
ceived by superintendents and the degree to 
v/hich stress is present. 

(k) There was not a staxistically. significant re- 
lationship betv/een the amourit of time per-^ 
ceived by superintendents a^ia the degree 
that they communicate. 

(5) There are statistically significant relation- \^ 
^hips between the amount of stress perceived 

by superintendents and the ^fiegree that they 
contract authority. 

(6) There are statistically significant relation- 
ships betv/een the amount of uncertai2ity per- 
ceived by superintendents and^ the degree ^to 
which they contract authority, 

(7) . There are statistically sigrdificajit relation- 

ships between the amount of seriousness per- 
ceived by odperintendents am the degree of 
stress theM experienced. 

' - , 89 



Since six of the seven sab"h;vTiOtheso:^ ?:ro supuDrcect, 
it is reasonatlt; to accept that. the najcr hypothesis is BV.y- 
ported by the investigation., 

« ff 

i 




CHAPTER V 
SUIVUVIARY AND CO?iCLUST0NS ■ 

As a mearxs of identifying crisis in ed-acational ad- 
ministration and assessing the response of administrators 
to crisis, a study v/as designed to measure how superinten-. 
dents would respond to the characteristics of crisis. The 
research was directed to the following major hj,-pothesis : 

There are statistically significant 
relationships -between the characteris- 
tics of crises and administrative re- 
sponse to tliese crises. 

The following seven sub-hypotheses were established to test 
the major hypothesis: 

(1) There is an inverse relationship betv/een 
the amount of time perceived available for 

- superintendents to solve the crisis and 
the degree to which they v/ould contract 
authority, 

(2) There is a direct relationship between Lhe 
amount of stress perceived by superintend 
jiants and the degree to which they use 
jpther resources. 




^i'here a d.lreci; relationship tetv/een tiie 
•\aTnour)t of uriCGri;c\inty perceived by super-- 
intendents aitd the degree to which stress 
is present. - * • 

A^) There is a direct relatiOansJiip betv/een the 
amoun^fe of time perceived by superintendents 
and the degree that they coirununicate v/ixh 
others. 

(5) There is a direct relationship betv/een the 
amount of stress perceived by super int en- ' 

'dents and the degree that they contracts 
authority. 

(6) There is a direct r eXat'iorrs hi p" betv/een the 
amount of uncertainty perceived by super- 
intendents and the degree to which they 
contract authority. 

(7) " There is a direct relationship between the 

amount of seriousness perceived by si"\per- 
intendents and the degree of stress that 
they experience, 

fj 

Data v/as collected on responses to crises by super- 
intendents using a questionnaire constructed for this study 
^ see Appendix B) • The questionnaire had four forms to cor- 
respond to four crisis situations. The characteristics v/ere 



■ • / 

chJSfc.n :rron the 3 i ttrrdlure , a.na relat.lojiships v/cre drawn in „ 
the present study. The sub-hypotheses were considered to ]De 
supported if stax:.at:cal signif icc-jice -vas established at the 
.05. level. 

The total population of Rhode Island's superinten- 
dents of schools (39) were sent one form of the question- 
naire. Tv.'Gnty-nine questionnaires v/ere usable out of the 
thirty returned. The responses were calculated to establish 
correlations betv/een the characteristics of crisis anji super- 
intendent response.' Sub-hypotheses one, six, and seven were 
significaiit at .001 level. Sub-hypotheses two and three were 
significant at the ,05 level. The fourth sub-hypothesis was 
not significant at the' .05 level; therefore, this sub- 
hypothesis was "not supported. The fifth sub-hypothe.sis was 
significant at the ,01 level 

Discussion 

The first sub-hypothesis was when the amount of time 
perceived" available for superintendents to solve crisis de- 
creases, the degree go which they contract authority increases. 
Previous findings, concerning the relationship of time and 
authority, corroborated tnis correlation. The generaliza- 
tion that is suggested for educational administrators is: 
when authority is contracted because of time limitations, 
management efforts will be restricted and inhibit a desirable 
outcome to crisis. 
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Rodrigue?. poir.td oir: DtcJy '^Lxr udr^inifitratcr has xhe 
power to solve crisis beccxuce of his auxriOrity He describes - 
authority as a legitii.iate use of pov/er to govern the conduct 
of members of the org^triization as Tar as what they will do 
or will not do v/ithln xhe structure. The authority struc^ 
ture is the system by which power to make decisions and re- 
sponsibility for tasks has been form.aily allocate! in the 
organization. The contraction of authority includes these: (1) 
shifting of decision-making activities to superordinate 
levels;' (2) reduction in the number of persons or units in- 
volved in making decisions without reference to hierarchical 
arrangements; and (3) an increase in the frequisncy of author- 
ity decisions without ii>crease in authority uni-t;s. Rodriguez 
believes that a superordinate authority has taken action which 
results in the contraction of authority. He assi:un£:T that the 
superintendent is the superordinate administrative authority 

in the organization. The superintendent's actions are as- 

1 

sumed to cause a change in the authority structure. This 
was supported in the present investigation in relation to 
authority being contracted v;hen tim.e limitations occur. 
(There was a significant relationship be't^v/een time and the 
contraction of authority at the .001 level.) ' 

The present study yiewed tim.e and the contraction of, 
authority through superintendent action, for example, in 
crisis situation D involving a student disturbance. ' Super- 
intendent:-: were presented v/ith a crisis 'on a day v/ith a fu/l 

•'■Rodriguez, pp. 17-19. 94. 
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agc-nda.. Thif: orisics had :\o ;\-irning\ The dis1:urbaiiC3 hh:X 
racial overtones and resulted in the injury of students. 
Teacher and student S7ifety are major concerns and action by 
the superintendent is 'lamanded. The present study has.foiuid 
this action to be a contraction, of authority which results 
in the superintendent assuming :uhe task. The implications - 
of superintendents assuming the tasks of lov/er administrators 
are t}iat they might reveal a lack of confidence in, their ad- 
ministrsltive staff. Also, superintendents are often too "far 
reiaoved to really use their authority effectively in .the 
^'limited time available in crisis Hav/es* and Smith^ commented 
that crises int^-^rrupts the system temporarily and us^ually has 
a cause v/hich is responsible for the beginning and ending of 
the crisis* The seriousness of crisis is often determined 
by the length of time that it lasts. The time of most super- 
intendents is very limited. This was evident in that the 
present stiTdy received a slow return of Q,uestionnaires a.3 
v/ell as the comments that were made in the literature, such 
as by Moffat: "The hours of the day, the days of the v/eek, 

and the weeks of the year are never quite long enough for a 

1 

school administrator." Seme- superintendents in the past^ 
have felt that time spent' on crisis is wasted, but this v/a? 
'not found to be the case in the present investigatidn. 

A second sub-hypx) thesis was if ^the amount of stress 
perceived by superintendents is higl;ir .the degree to which 
they use other resources is , high. Administrators v/ho are 

^ ' '■ ■ ^ i 
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successf-a n:u3t be able co .feel coil? ortab.le unier siti3a,t:.:-)ns 
of stress. Kov/ever, Bro^'n points ou'c that most adiniiiistrators 
are uncomfortatle' during periods of stress. Evidently, based 
on the results of the present investigation, the more stress 
or discomfcrt a superintendent feels in a crisis situation, 
ths FiOre he will contract authority. This happens because 
the superintendent assuvnes authority for the purpose of solv- 
ing the crisis as quickly ao possible to relieve his own per- 
sonal stress. It. is important to consider the superinten- 
dents' level of tolerance in ^-stressful situations. .This ^ 
area would be a gx)od point of investigation for fuxure re- 
.search in crisis management. 

The- response to questions seven and 'eight on stress 
in the iDresent investigation supDort thfe facx that the .sur^er- 
intendent is the target 'of most stressful situations. In 
some of the responses, it was evident that stress was cate- 
^ori^.ed in relation to its intensity. An example v/as that 
some } espondents did not coonsider crisis situation B gis in- 
tense because similar occurrences happen all the time *ror 
them. Gore feels that all stress is categorized in relation 
to its intensity. Since crisis usually occurs without //arn- 
ing, it is usually in opposition to the goals of the superin^ 
tendent and creates stress. Also, stress is related to the ^ 
decision-iftaking process by: (l) presenting radical solutiohs 

Brown, pp.' 1-3. gfj- 
^Gore,, pp. 3S-39- 



to -ths crisis, \2) rojcsfir-ing a basic goal, (3) vengenoe 

toward individuals or groups responsible, and (^). blaming / 

1 

someone else for the crisis. 

A third sub-hyi^cthesis held that v/hen the amount of/ 
uncertainty perceived by superintendents in relation \o the! 
outcome of the crisis^ is highl the amount of stress they per- 



ceive during a crisis will be high. The superintendeht can 
reduce uncertainty by predicting the outcome of crisis.- Ex 

: J . / ^ ' I 

amples of this p%n be seen in all .four crisis situations em- 
ployed in -this study. ' If 'tile superintendents^. in ali four^ 
crisis situations predict the outcome, they v/ill feel little 
imcertainty as well as little stress. It was noted by Rod- 
riguez and supported by this research that uncertainty is a 
common element in crisis situations. This was very evident 
in the present study based upon superintendent responses to 
question six. (Hov/ certain v/o.uld you be in your response to 
the school committ^ee about reducing the budget to Parallel 
population changes?). They were uncertain about how their ^ 
actions in crisis would be viewed by the school board, --oar- 
ents, and teachers. 

Fourth, if the' amount of time 'perceived by superin- 
tendents to resolve crisis is lov/, the degree that they will 
communicate with others is low. This correlation v/as att^pted 
based on the literature and research indicating that when/time 
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is minimized, coirimuniadticri aIH be rGdiiced, Rodriguez con- 
sidex'ed actions of cuperin,te:iden't3 affecting coinrrrunication 
channels. He classified superintendent actions that af-Pect 
coinmunication channels into those^ actions that are direct and 
indirect* The present study did see seme evidence of. this 
classification wne-n considering- the responses made hy each ' 
superintendent to the questionnaire. Rodriguez focuses upon 
direct actions of superintendents that affect communication 
ch8J-)nels . A further classification can be made by referring 
to March and Simon who brcadly classify commimicaticn in re- 
lation to , procedural matters relating to substajative content. 
Corftmuni cat ions that are related to problem solving, problem 
identification, and evaluative 'measures are included in the 
category relating to substantive content.*^ Simori defines 
oommxAnication as "any process v^hereby decisional premises 
are transmitted from one member of the organization to another 
This definition v/as accepted and applied to the present study 
in the fourth sub-hypothesis. Herman offers the proposition 
that with" the introduction of crisis, the total num.ber of 
communication channels use"d for the collection and distribu- 
tion of information will be reduced.^ This propositi}on v/as« 
not supported in the "present research^/ the statistical re- 
lationship computed. 



^Ibid, , p. 20. ' S8 

'^i/Iarch and Simon, p. l6l. 
-^Rodriguez, p. 20. 
'^Herman, pp. .67-69', 



Rodriguez s^^ggfests that super intandei.ts g'er.erally 
have great control over coirjuuiiicatioA channels. ALuost all 
organization-wide authoritative communications originate froir. 
the superintendent's office or from authority ujiits tfiat are 
subordinate to the' superintendent . Therefore, the use and 
number of communication chcinnels are at the superintendents 
control. There are operational measures of superintendent 
actions r.elated to: (1) formal directives, (2) face-to-face 
'exchanges v/ith authority units, smd (3) telephone conversa-^ 
tions v/ith particular individuals in the organization. Some 
channels that might be classified as ad ho c are special naws- 
letters to members of the organization or special news re- 

leases to the media to commvriicate v;ith fccth merr.bers of the 

/ 1 
organization and the community," 

The fifth sub-hjrpotKesis stated that if the amount of 
stre.ss perceived by superintendents is lovr> the degree to 
which they use other resources will be lov/. There was a 
positive relationship betv/een stress and the use of other 
resources. ' ' . 

Rodriguez has suggested that the use of respurces is 
closely related to the power of .the superintendent. First, 
there are those resources v/hich are connected to the position 
and persist only in the context of the organization. He dif- 
ferentiates "authority from pov/er as "the legitimate rigli^b^ to. 
use power." Examples of power resources are tliS allocation 
of organizational resources , capacity to establish regulations 
and issue directives, control of information through formal 
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commuli 01^.1; ion channels , niajor iniMuerice in policy formulation 
and policy decision, difeot access to all v/ork groups in the 
organization, access to information, anti- traditional social''-, 
status cf the position. The superintendent must be v/ar^y of 
those resources vvhich are a.vailable belonging to the status 
of his position because during crisis there will be a ten- 
dency on the part of .opponents to disregard status."^ 

The most influential resource ascribed to the posi- 
tion of superintendences is to define alternatives to a given 
situation. The superintendent must consider his actions in 
the light of the resulting repercussions. Means cf defin- 
ing alternatives are through policies of the;, administration, 
administrative directives', newsletters, press releases and 
discussions' with he^ds of authority units. The superinten- 
dent v/ho can use these means of defining alternatives v;ill 
not feel the stressj as strongly when crisis occurs. Second, 
the superintendent jhas personal resources vvhich are trans- 
ferable as the individual changes his position from one ad- 
ministrative post to" another. The superintendent must bring 
with him a variety of experiences that he has obtained pre- 
viously. These experiences' will be very helpful in crises 
and perhaps relieve stress from certain parts of the crisis. 
Third, the superintendent has a sense of timing in the v.se 
of resources and the capacity for decision. If the super- 
intendent's actions are at the^ correqt time, there will be 
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less stress a-id grsa+er ccanu;ril cation. This v/as evi.d.^nt in 
response made tc all foc.r of the crisis siouations in the 
present study. _ Other resources that might be identified in- 
clude: knov/ledge and use of problem solving models, skill 
in .gathering and using information, skill in bargaining, in- 
fluentiaj, friends in business and professional coipjiiiAnity, 
expertise relating to educational anct orgsjiizational irjattors , 
and access to resource p^ple outside the orgsmization. Not 
all personal resaurces are listed nor is' it implied that any 
'individual superintendent would possess all those listed. 
In relation to the present study, superintendents in Rliode 
Island possess resources in varying degrees, but all attempted 
to use resources on a selective basis to ::ncrease' their pov;er 
during crisis. For example, in crisis situation A on the de- 
cline in student population, superintendisnts varied on the 
resources to be used and to the degrees tifiat they should use 
, resources in solving this crisis. Hov/eveir, they did feel 
.that" resources should be used ''in the solving of crisis. 
There seems to be some general f^^eling als:o that outside re- 
sources should be chosen carefully^and that the superinten- 
dent should be wary of groups v/ith special interests outside 
the purposes of educational management. 7Jhen such groups 
offer their assistance, the superintendent can be suspect . 
that they are at. the root of the very cr5i5ls that thpy want 
to assist^ in solving. 

The sixth hypothesis stated that if the amount of un- 
certainty perceived by superintend§nts is high, the degree to 
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which they cor.tract sathorvty wr.ll be high. A positivp re- 
• lationship betv/esn stress and autnority was found to be 
statistically sigtiificant , 

RodriguezNfound evidence that during crisis there 
was a tendency for t-he superintendent to contract authoiiity. 
Also, he found that there appears to be an expectation held 
among subordinates for the superintendent to contract author- 
ity during crisis ana niake decipions on critical crisis- 
related problems. There y?as evidence in all three cases 
studied by Rodriguez that to some extent this does occur. 
• Rodriguez suggests" th^- subordinates reject - difficult deci- 
sions because they believe critical decisions require that 
■the superintendent make the decision consistent with -the 
sxraxegy being employed." 

In' relation to the. contraction of authority, Rodrj- 
v S"®^ suggests that managers ask if contracting authority . 
during crisis is really beneficial. He believes that it . 
v/ill restrict management efforts rather than facilitate them.^ 

Therefore, in combination v/ith the results of the present 

\ - 

study, it^ seems that superintendents v/ho feel stress v/ili 
. contract authority and thereby inhibit the management process 
during crisis. 

- I Although it seems logitjal that authority should not 

be contracted during crisis, th^e\present study indicates that 
superintendents who are uncertain will contract authority. 
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The trait of uncertainty scsms to be more evident in the edu- 
cational administrator than in other types of administrators. 
Perhaps this was more evident in the present study because 
of- the uncertainty of the position of the superintendent 
himself. He is usually on' a short-term contract, does not 
have tenure, and is responsible to a school committee or 
school board. His position at times, is- political and is 
often determined by the v/inning of community support. There- 
fore,' the authority response to crisis may be linked to the 
cause for the superintendent's uncertainty and to an increase 
in personal stress. . 

,ghe seventh sub-hj^othesis stated that when the amount 
of seriousness perceived by superintendents is low, the de- ' 
grse to which they feel personal stress will be low. ,A posi- 
tive relationship between seriousness and stress was found to 
be statistica.lly significant in the present , study . It was 
found that the more serious, a superintendent considered a 
crisis, the more he felt stress.' Superintendents consider 
certain values of high priority. It is these values that, 
•create^ stress and are considered serious .by superintendents. 
Also, \ the more serious crisis situations take greater amounts 
of time to solve and are often more complex. Superintendents 
experiencing very serious crisis will feel less stress if 
they have positive life attitudes and a sense of humor. - 

"In summary, seriousness does create stress for the 
superintendent.' If he interprets the crisis as serious-, he 
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v/ill focu.c5 more attentibr: tc it. This' attention will involve 
t)xe use of al?. his pe?:sonai and prcf essionai resoux^ces. Ifnen 
the aspects of the crisis situation ax'e under the super inten- 
^dent\s .control, some of the stress will be reduced • It is 
possible that as soon as the 4^perintendent feels less stress, 
there will be less attention ^given to other aspects of the 
crisis which' seem less important. Soma superintendents ap- 
parently experience more stress because they classify more 
crises as serious or because the setting in which they find 
themselves is more volatile. 

Implications for Further Research 

As was pointed out, this study v/as the first to test 
the theoretical models of crisis characteristics in educa-- 
tion and superintendent response. These theoretical models 
.were based upon assumptions foimd in the literature and^re- 
search that existec^. The correlations that were made at- 
tempted to show statistical relationships g^^nd give a n ex--- 
perim^ntal foujidation to the literature a^d research. 
Nevertheless, the investigator felt that previous studies 
.have left much space for fur'cher research. The implications 
for further research which are presented in this section stem 
largely from this general observation. 

, The implications for future research can be seen in 
the limitations of the present study, There v/ere components 
in the topic of crisis management with which the present study 
could and did not deal. Examples of this are other influences 
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on orisis many.£e;!ier;t , suDeriirtcndcnt training, and adminis- 
trators from various auth\ority imit?. There were also limi- 
tations in the use of artiji'icial crisis situations and in 
the results of the study to the degree that findings apply 
to similar populations. These limitations t)rovide future 
'Studies an opportunity to build upon the present research. 

This study focused on ^ descriptive approach to the . 
problem rather than on a manipulation of variables. Since 
the relationships between these variables and superintendent 
reactions are substantial, future studies should seek to 
manipulate some or all of the variables in an experimental 
mode, thus increasing the explanatory power of the research. 

^ * ■ Subsequent research snould focus upon methods for 
solving crisis. This should be a series of studies on each 
type of crisis in education. These studies, might involve- 
various administrative personnel in crisis situations in the 
educational _ setting. This is particularly important because 
crises might be viewed differently- at each administrative 
level. However, it is expected that these crises will have 
some of .the common . characteristicfj identified in the present 
study with superintendents ii^ crisis management. It is ex- 
pected the responses to crisis by administrators at oth^er 
levels will also present similar responses to those of super- 
intendents. Thus, it is possible to" hypothesize that as 
superintendents show significant relationships between their 
responses to the characteristics of crisis, so also should 
principals and other administrators. 
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Rodriguez had done the prriliminary vork on the inves- 
tigation of crisis management in education. Focus v;as placed 
on superintendent actions and their consequences in the re- 
duction of crisis, A deliberate , attempt was made in the 

• present r^earch to compare chiej" executive officer of the 
school organization to chief executive officer of industrial 
or military complexes. Many of the hypotheses formulated 
did not hold in the public arena and were modified. Some 
differences appear to stem from the authority, and power base 

"of the chief executive officer of the school district. If 
the results of Rodriguez are. considered in the light ojL^the 
present relationships involving the superintendent and Re- 
sponse to crisis, other hypotheses might be developed v/hich 

i 

will hold in the public school arena. 

^ Further investigations should not hesitate to look 
at the decision-making process more closely in crisis manage- 
ment. Superintendent actions to regulate the decision-making 
mechanism are pertinent to the management of crisis.f There- 
fore, research on the relationships* between restrictions on 
the decision-making process, such as controlling the flow of 
information, and crisis management need to be ijindertaken. 
For the superintendent to successfully regulate the decision- 
making process in crisis situations, it requires actions 
which account for a number of c^omplex variables. These ac- 
tions must be well planned. It would be important for further 
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. retiearch to be done cn ether c-ossiolo variables i-elsited to 
_ crisis. Also, the planning of action to be taken would be 
the ultimate goal of future research on crisis marjagement. 
This could result in the. development of a handbook for super 
intendents and other educational administrators. 

There are other implications for further research ■ 
v;hich could be valuable in terms. of establishing clearer 
perspectives of crisis. Crisis needs' to be redefined on the 
basis of the repe^rch and literature which is always becom- 
ing available .V." Comparisons need to be made of crisis in 
other areas as opposed to the sample used in the^ present 
study. Also, there might be a series of studies" on selec- 
tion" procedures for potentiaKjzJr aspiring school su-oerin- 
tendents. 

Implications for Education 

It v/as noted earlier that research in educational 
administration has been expanding to include some of the 
theories included In other forms of admi>iq^tration (like 
.in industry or business). This expansion will undoubtedly • 
have long-range positive effects on crisis management in 
education and in the identification of responses made to 
crisis by educational managers. It is clear, however, that 
while there exists a substantial amount of research in re- 
lated disciplines V/hich is applicable to education, the 
translation process, at this point, is inadequate to affect 
optimal utilization- in education. 
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^ ' This particular; si-tuii-lion is true of research on 
crisis majiageir|eiit . Despite thj fact .that more research is 
needed cn the variables of criks themselves, there has been 



• little lateral development by..'^ducators in usin^ what is 

available in' other fields on^-risis or in studyiiig' new i>on- 

■. . " ' ' \\ • - r- ■ 

cepts themselves. ^ \ 

■ ' ' ' ' ■/ \ 
It IS luifortunats that, in an effort to foo.us clearl^j 

on implications for educational practice e, a total concept for 
management of crisis has not been develo]j)ed. References -to 
other 'disciplines such as b\}sinesp management have been moti- 
vated by attempts to improve knowledge aboUt tifie s.cience of 
administration. General or specific meth/dologies that M 
looked promising were borrov/ed piecemeal- they applied Vo. 
specific problems. ' This short-range necessity has precluded, 
until recently^ an emphasis on model building v/hich v/ould 
serve as a skeletal framework on which additional "borrow- 
ings" from other disciplines might be attached. Clearly, if' 
educational practice is to attain long-range, positive improve 
ment, a^del of crisis-'management is needed. In .the case of 
this research, "there^ are specific findings which are impor- 
tant to crisis management by superintendents. The* basic 
problem is to relate them to -jrisis management of other edu- 
cational administrators . . \ 

. An^ important implication of this " research\^is that 
■administrators must receive special training to meet the 
demand of -their positions. This new training must be scien- 
tifically based, practical, and closely simulated with on 
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the job cirotin'stancc-js. Tn-ii'j is a definite need for, new types 
of training programs v/hich would allow the educational ad- 
ministrator to experience the characteristics of crisis 
which were described here as separate enti-ties. Training ' 
for educational administration should prepare the educator 
to meet the demanding circumstances of crisis. As a result 
of the training, the superintendent could turn the seemingly 
\ troublesome event into a beneficial situatipn.. 

Another implication, of this research is that charaj;,- 
teristics of crisis and administrator resppr/s^es^^cjjv-iiow be \ 
used in actual crisis situations as they occur. Administra- 
tors can refer to 'the present findings and respond to crisis' 
in somevyhat cf a less haphazard fashion. They mi.^ht also 
deveJ.op the initial steps of this study into other areas in- 
volving crisis that were beyond' the scope of this research. 
Then, comparisons cduld be made between the types of responses 
superintendents made v/ithout knowing the findings of" the 
present study as com.pared to those types of responses. ..based 



upon these findings. ' ° • '% 
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A?P.ENDIX_A, 



Q TJSSTIQNS TO ASK PIL OT ?EST C-ROI TP 

Does 'the cover letter make you interested enough to 
complete the questionnaire? # 

Can you suggest any ways to change the cover latter? 

Should the cover letter say something about the author? 

What suggestions ^ could make to improve the* directions 
on the questionnaire? 

Do the directions on the questionnaire seem imclear? 

Would you suggest a different order for ^the questionnaire 
VJhich questions should come first? 

♦ 

Are there ^ariy questions that you feel should not be 
asked .or questions which should be deleted? 

What about the number of questions? Should there be 
more or less questions? 

Would you reword any questions? Which ones? HoV 
-could yoii do this? 

Are there. questions which you think should have been 
included? 

, Are the choices in each question adequate? What changes 
would *you' suggest? - ^ ^ 

Are any questions ambiguous? 

Would you suggest that the pers-onal questions be placed^ 

at the beginningjof the questionnaire rather than at 

the end? / ^S-i*. I 

How long did it take 'you to answer the questionnaire? 

Should the -results of the study be promised to the 
^participants? 

Should there be more choices offered in the questions? 
If yes, in which questions? 

Should the questions have a place for participant com-''^>>. 
ment? , - i 

Do you. consider this situation a crisis? Why or v/hy 
not? . ^ 
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APPENDIX B 



60 Argyle Street 
Cranston, Rhode Island 
January 2?, I975 



Crisis management in education is becoming one of the 
principle concerns of school administrators like yourself. - I 
am- presently conducting a study of crisis management in order 
to begin accumulating knowledge in this critical area.. At 
■;the completion .of this study, an abstract of the results and 
conclusions will be provided to all resDondents. 

■ '\ ■ . • 

I would like you to give me your candid and honest 
opinion based on the crisis description that is enclosed. 
First, read the crisis description to get the full impact of 
what h^s taken place. Second (this is important), please 
place youi'self in the crisis situation and assume that this 
situation is really happening in yoi^ school sjrstem. Fin- 
ally, ansv/er the questions enclosed based upon" how you 
would respond to the crisis c 

As an enclosure v/ith this letter and questionnaire, 
you Y/ill find a return seli-addressed and stamped envelope 
for your convenience • If at all possiMe, please return 
this questionnaire by February 10, 1975, Thank you for 
your cooperation • 



Very truly yours, 

• • Richard L. George 

Enolosu:ces 
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_APPENpiX B 

V 

.D IRECTIONS ; As you read, please pla'oe yourself in the 

following crisis as if it were really hapr>en- 
ing to you. 

Crisis Des cription 

An opening for the position of secondary school ^ad- 
ministrator has occurred in" your school system. There were 
twenty /applicants that were screened by;B committee made, up 
of an a'ssistant superintendent,' a secondary principal, tv/o 
.teachers, two students, and one parent. Three candidates 
were selected as finalists by the screening committee* 
Candidate No. 1 was a doctoral candidate with no administra- 
tive experience. Candidate No.< 2 was an experienced female 
teacher and department head from within your system. She 
had much graduate course work and experience at the secondary 
level. Candidate No. 3 v/as black, had little graduate train- 
ing, and tayght'in your system. , 

You are given the names and resumes of all three 
candidates. Since the position is a strategic one for your 
school system, you call several references. With the infor- 
mation you have, you realize that all three applicants can 
do the job. Hov/ever, there is a need for more ' minority ad- 
ministrators in your school system; therefore, you* give can-^,.- 
didate no. 3 the position. • ' \^ 

IVhen candidate no. 2 (the experienced, female te^acher) 
•receives your letter thanking her for applying, she calls^the 
teachers' union and the Civil Liberties Union claiming sex' 
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and racial elisor iniinat ion in your decision. A i'ormal' griev- 
ance Is filed, and '^ou are now asked to v/ithdrav/ candidate 
no. 3 by both the teachers' union and the Civil Li'berties 
Union. You are now faced. with a teachers' strike and a law 
suit. On the other hand, candidate no. 3 has notifi d the 
Afro-Educators Association in your system, and they have 
organized a comiriunity action group to picket your office. 
Black and white parents are now ^calling your office refuging 
to send their children to school if the opposite racial can- 
didate is appointed to the position of secondary school ad- 
niiriistrator, TKe media is now in your office requesting a 
press' conference , and the school '"committee has given you a 
deadline to have ihe position filled today. 



f 
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FORM C 



DIRECTIONS ; ^iease respond' by circling the number which 
-^^oest corresponds to your answer in the ques- 
, tions which follow. ' - 



Given the circumstances of the above crisis, how would 
you classify its 'seriousness? 



i 



/£L / /^^^ / ■ / 



2. ^ How would your rate of contact within your school 

system change as a result of the reaction of groups 
that supported cajididate no. 2 and candidate no. 5? 

/._.,__/fjL y • . /^^ / 

How v/ould your rate of contact with community leaders 
change as a result .of the deadline given by\ s\:h6ol 
committee and th6 reaction of opposing groups? 



\ ; : 

4. • Would your rate of Qontact witii other administrators 
outside your school /system change \given the- above 
circiimstances? / \ 



2.-3. ■ ^ \^ 5" 
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In the above situation, your rate, of com^nunication with 
"blaclc and white parents would; ■ \ 



/t /■!__ / 



Kow certain v/ouid you be in your hiring candidate num- 
ber 3?' 

1 2-3 4 5 



Based on the circumstaiices in the above crisis, would 
you expect a change in the degree of stress in your 
administrative organization? A 

/ /f^ ■/ / ^ / 

1 2 3 5 



Do you-feel personal stress in the above "situation? 

/li /I / 1/ 

1 2. -3 ^ — if ^ — : — 



To what extent would you contract authority of lower 
administrators in the above situation? 

1 2 . .3. 4~ 5 
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10. Kow doas the tine l:lmit;itior :.:niposfd bj. the sbove situa- 
'tion afieot. your decision? 



• /Mi 
1 



/ 
"2 



^ 
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D^^BCTIJJNS: As you read, pJease picture yourself in the 

folicvving crisis as if it were really happen- 
ing to you. 

r 

Crisis Descx^iptio n 

A major curriculura change has been made at Royal . 
High School which is located in a middle income disT;rict of 
your city. It all began when four students suggested to 
their classroom teacher that his United States History class 
was qu4j:e boring. ^ The teacher found that other teachers 
were getting sim.ilar comments about the history course. The 
rea-sons for tlie criticism v/eres (Ij the course placed too 
much emphasis upon facts and dates, (2) the teachers did not 
provide time for student participation in class, (3) the 
course did not focus on social pi^oblems, C^) little community 
activity v/as included in the course, and (5) the textbooks 
used were out-dated and represented one point of 'viev/. 

The teacher asked the students to meet 'v/ith him to 
discuss the course in more detail* He found the meeting en- 
lightering and considered their comments as very positive. 
The group met several more times to plan a new course,, which 
formed the basis of a new approach to United States History. 
This new approach v/as more socially based .around'^ controversial 
issui^s. These issues involved such topics as crime, marriage, 
population, and race. The speakers that were scheduled for 
'the first several weeks, included a drug addict, a Black Panther, 
and a homosexual couple. Also, the' teacher had a set of ob- 
jectives to measurB^student performance-- Although students ' 
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had isaiiaged to enlist soffie pcivate funding for som new mate 
rials , there v/ere still those old textbooks . 

■ The course became so popular that the teacher was ap 
preached by his. department head .and asked to present.it to 
the principal. The pri^icipal supported the new course. At 

this point, you were told about the course at your weekly 

/ 

cabinet meeting. ' It "seamed sound, and yjou were very much en 
couraged by the initiative of the studerits and the teacher 
involved. However, there was a gathering of forces by sev- 
eral community groups against the new approach because of 
its concept of using the community as a classroom. These 
citizens f eltx that they pay taxes for students to learn ill 
school buildirigs and that the speakers scheduled were not ap- 
propriate. "Therefore, they organized a picket line for the 

♦ 

school cosamittee meeting which you attended last night. 

c ■■ ' ... 

The citise*ns have now called parents and distributed a peti- 
tion to remove you from office. This v/as brought to your 
attention by the mayor.. 
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DIRECTIONS ; Please respond by circling the numter which 
best correspond3 to your answer in the ques- 
tions which follov/. i 



Given the circumstances of the above crisis, how would 
you classify its seriousness? 

1 Z ' 3 ■ " ^ 5 



How v/ould your rate of contact with the principa,l and 
department heads within your school system change as 
a result of the crisis that you face over the nev/ 
curriculim? 



2 3' 



3. Hc\7 v/ould your rate o-f contact with corrtmunity leaders 
change in a? a result] of the crisis that you" face over 
the new curriculum? ' 




^, Would your rate of contact with other administrators 
outside your school system change given the abo'le 
circumstances? 

/jZ / ■ / / / /4 . / • 

1.-2 3 if - , 5 
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In the above sitiiaticn, your rate of cormnunication v/ith 
parents v/ould:^- 

/ / ^ A>^ . / 

1 2 3" 4 ^5 r-^ 

After hearing from the mayor, how certain would you be 
in regards xo ycur original positive feelings about the 
new curriculum? 

2 3^ 5 



Based .on the circumstances in the above crisis, would 
you expect/a change, in the degree of stress !in your 
administrative organization? ^ 



■ ^ / /i^' / /^^ , / 

2 " 3 ' ^ 5 



/ 



/ 



Do you feel personal stress in the above situation? 



9 

As a result of this crisis involving the new pourse, 
would you contract the authority of lov/er administra- 
tors *in establishing other courses or curriculiAm - 
changes? 
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How does the tin'^ci liraitation- imposed .by the above 
situation affect your decision?^ " 

1 2 "-3 4—5 



''ill/ 




s 



erJc 



llABJCTjg^.! As you iread, please picture yourself , in the. fol- 
lowing prisis as if it v/ere jreally happening to 
yo.u. • _ • • 

"V. ■ ' 

Crisis Desc?s''ja;lLion " ^. ' i 



Student j)oi)ulation has been on a declines as a result 
of a reduction in the births-rate .and out -migration of fami- 
lies from ycur school district, Thi4 was quite evident from 

\ / 

the'^census which was taken thiV^year, In the census,, births 

. • V \ ^-^^ 

were down by ten percent in the area served by your scho61 ' 

system, and migration oujt^^f your\ area .w??s up -eight percent .^^ 

The schools in your system are predominantly, bid aiid need 

much repair. They have felt the burden of over-population 

^'-and minimal funding in past years. 

The mayot*, who appoints a six -memb^ school ^committee 
is approaching an e.lectipn year and is lookin^s^or ways to 
avoid a tax increase. I'o achieve this,, the mayor b^ij^ves 
that a cut in the educational budget may be a good place to" 
reduce spending. . Therefore, the mayor has instructed- the 
school committee to investigate ■ reducing the school budget 
by at "least fifteen percent on >th.e basis of the reduction in 
student population. The school committee informs j ou of the 
mayor's instructions. *The committee suggests that, it might 
be possible^ for you to cut teachers and some administrators 
because* they feel that this would correspond with the smaller 
population that the schools now had to serve. The chairman 
of the scho^ol committee appoints a sub-commit-tee to review 

'the ceYisus figures. Also.,"^ he requests the facts and figures 
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I'roni vvour present budget and projections for the next five 
years. In addition, the school ccmmittee would like to know 
more about reducing school budgets to parallel population 
changes; therefore, they have asked you to write^ a position 
paper on the subject. The school coiranittee will have the 
budget on the agenda for their next me^^ting in two v/eeks. 

Dut^ing the tv/c week period, a community group and 
professional organizations representing teachers arise in 
opposition to a plan tb reduce the school budget. They feel 
that the budget should regain the same with no reduction in 
staff to pro^'-ide greai^r individualization of instruction- 
£ind- to improve the ^physical , conditions of the schools . 




"5 
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ERIC 



DI RECTIO?.'S i PI eiise 'respond "bjr circling the niimber v/hich 
best corresponds to your ansv/er in the ques- 
tions v/hich follow. 



Given the circumstances of the above crisis, how v/ould 
you classify its seriousness? 



I 2 3 4 ^ ■ 



2.; How v/ould yoxtrl rate of contact v/ith administrators 
wi»thin your school system change as a result of the 
req*uest made by the school committee and the^ reac- 
tion of the opposing groups? 



1.2 3 5" 



How would your rate of contact . v/ith community leaders 
change as a' result of the request made by the school 
committee and the reaction. of opposing groixps? 



^. Would your rate of contact v/ith other administrators 
outside -your ^chool system change given the above 
circumstances? • . 



1 - . 2 3 k - 5 
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In the above situation, your rate of conaranication with 
parents would: 



How certain v/o.^ld you be in ycur response to the school 

committee about reducing the budget to parallel popu- 
lation changes? ' ' ^ " 

12 3 k ' ^ ■ 



Based on the circumstances in the Voove crisis, would 
you erqpect a change in the degree of stress in your 
administrative^ orga-iization? ^ 

/^^_y___y'>^^ __/ 

i 2 .3 ■ it— 5 



Do you feel personal ' stress in the above situation? 

/II / ' /'^ / /^i / 

1 2 3 . 4 5 ^ 



To what extent would ycu contract authority of lov/er 
administrators change -if a reduction shoiild take 
place? 

1 ■ 2 . • 3 , • k 5 
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10. 



Hov; does the- time limitation of two weeks imposed by 
the above situa-cion. affect your ■ decision? ~ ^ 

y V V / 

■3- - ^ 5': " 



1 " '2' 
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£lSECTIOi;iS: As you reafi, please picxurt; yourself iv. xhe fol- 
lowing crisis as if it were roally happening to 
you. 

Crisis Descript ion , . ' 

• i 

Your agenda f or ;bhe day is quite full. There are 
several applicants for an administrative post" scheduled for 
interviov/s y/ith you in the morning. At 1 p.m., a weekly meet- 
ing with 'administrators in your cabinet, will be held; a_nd at 
2:30 p.m., you are scheduled to speak at the local teachers' 
college. Also, there is a school committee meeting at 7 p.m. 
for which you must prepare. In addition to these scheduled 
appointmOTts , there are those daily papers to sign and the 
other responsitilities of tl^e superintendent to fill in any 
sjjare time. ^ 

At 11:30 a,,m., in addition to this full agenda, a 
student disturbance breaks cut without warning. The distur- 
bance began v/hen,two feraale students of different races had 
an argument about a boy friend. Although no physical violence 
occurred, the exchange of threats^xyere of such high intensity 

i 

that other students began to-pa^tf' rumors about what might 
happen. Rumors spread to the entire school an.d polarization 
betv/een groups of black and white students begaii to take place. 
During the Ixmch periods, the disturbance starte' 
cafeteria when one group of students made verbal 

another student. Chairs were thrown and fightini^ started. 

■ T ' ^ I 

Several of these high school students were hurt, and many 

were terribly frightened. ... ^ 
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d in the school 
threats on 
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The po-lice v/ere. called, and 'they arrested two students 
for carrying v/earions, two others for insighting a riot, and 
give students for assaulting other students. The principal 
notified you about the disturbance by phone about- ten minutes 
aft(?f the police arrived. Then, ^the phone calls frora the 
school oomraittee and parents began to p ur into your office. 
The teachers* union sent members of its executive board to 
your office conce^rned with teacher and student safety. Other 
principals repoi^t some minor disturbances^ that usually do 
not occur in their schools and seem to be related to the 
student revolt. Time is at a minimum, and the occurrences 
thus far demand action. 
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FORM D 



DIRECTSONS: Please respond circling the number which 
best oorrespo2ids' to your answer in the ques- 
tions which follow 4 



1. Given^the , circumstances of the above crisis, how v/ould 
you Classify its seriousness? 

i 2 3 ^ , 5" ' ■ " ■ 



V 

2. How would yoiir rate of contact with administrators ' 

within your school system change as a result of the 

above circumstances? , . 

■ / ■ ■ / 



3. Hpw would your rate of contact with community leaders 
change as a result of the above circuiftstahces? 

/1___J ■ ^ / Af / 

i 2 3 ■ 4 5 



4;. Would .your rate of contact -with other -administrators 
outside your school system change given the above 
circumstances?' 



2 3 i~ 
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In the above situation, your rate of communication v/ith 
parents would; , ' . 

12- 3 h ^ 



How certain would you be in making a decision about 
the above crisis situation? , . 

A* ■ 

/f^ : / /// -/ A V j 

1 2 3 ■ If y 



Based on the circumstances in the above crisis, would 
you expect a change in the degree of stress in yow 
administrative organization? ^ 

/ Vi__y /iiL_v /ll__y 

X 2 3 . ^ 5 



Do you feei personal stress in the above situation? 

/A^ / // / ■ / 

1-2 3 ^ 5~ .. 



To what extent would you contract authority of lower 
administrators change when you experience this student 
disturbance? 

/ i^ / /^^ / /# / 

1 ' 2< 3 ^ 5 . 
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Hov/ v/ovuld a time liudtation of one. day imposed by the 
school committee in the above situation affect .your 
decision? ^ 

/.V ■^w ■ 

r 2 . 3^4- ^5 
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ABSi'RACT 

As a rf.eans of^ identifying crises in. educational ad- 
ministration ana assessing the response of adminisxrators to 
crisis, a study was designed to measi-ire-'-the. dst;ree that super 
intendsnts would respond to the characteristics of crisis,- 

The sample for the study was. all superintendents 

in Rhode Island public schools. The research design in- 

volved: (1)" the development of a questionnaire, (2) piUct- 

testing questionnaire, (3) administering questionnaire, .and 

('V) correlatio.nal analysis on the data., 

. ■ ' . / . - 

The research v/as directed. .to tfie hypothesis that 

.t'here are sigrdf jcant raJ.rTvTonships^^Jte^^ character:: fj-wics- 

01 .crisis and administrator response. This hypothesis is 

investigated , .through the following seven sub-h.ypothe3es : 

(1) -There is an inverse relationship b^tv/een 

the amount ox time perceived by superinten- 
. dents to solve the crisis and the decree 

to which they w^ould contract authority. 

(2) There is k direct relationship between the 
atmount o.f stress perceived by superinten- 

^ /dents ?md- the degree to which they use 
; other res'ources* 

/ 
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\3) ^ There is" a direc/'; relationshlx^ oeiw'een the 
aifiount of imcerta'inty.perceiYed by suj^er^in- 
. \tencients and^'the degre^i po v/hich stress is 
■ /present • 

(^1-) There is ''a direct relationship t)etween the 
ainO'iint of time perce^ived by superintendents 

and the degree that they commiAnicate. 

ft 

(5) There is a direct relationship betv;een;the 

amount of stress perceived by superintendents . 
and the d^ree that they contract authority. 

(6;) There is direct relati-onship* between the 
, airioi;u':t of uncertainty perceived by super- 
intendents and the degree to v/hich they c n- 
tract authority. 

(7) There is a direct relationship between the 

amoimt of seriousness perceived by super- 

^ * <> 

.intenaents and the degree of stress that 

-» 

they experiehce. ^ " 



Pearson product-moment^ correlations v/ere calculated for each 

set of responses. Since six of the seven subThypotheses ' 

were supported , by the, data at the. .05 level or better, "^the 

major hypothesis was accepted as being supported by thfe in- 
« 

vestigation. • * *, 
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